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Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It produces healthy activity of weak or dis- 
ordered stomachs that need stimulating, and 
acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 
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OR RENT, DURING WHOLE OR PART OF 


August. a furnished, 11-room house. Address 
RYLAND W. PHILLIPS, Swarthmore, Pa. 
“ON YDON GROVE, P A.—BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts; ious 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 
ANTED.—B —BY TT LADY OF ‘SOME EXPERI- 
ence, a position as purse to an invalid or 
one of feeble mind. Addreas O. G., Brooke- 
ville, Maryland. 


1896. 

DES KS} Roll Top, contain- 
ing all latest im- 

provements, were $25,—maker failed, 

—now they’re $15,— (Aut limited num- 

ber to be had.) 


JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 





ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER. 
Good home. Small family. Apply to Dr. 
MARY V. MITCHELL-GREEN, 
more, Pennsylvania. 


ANT BOARD IN THE COUNTRY (WITH 
Friends) for my son, nine years old, during 
summer ; convenient to York Road trolley 


| or Reading ee ere but not imperative. 
| References exchange 


- DAVID K. FURMAN, P.O. 


Box 15, Philad’a. 

ANTED.—AN INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH. 

Best qualifications for teaching Rhetoric 

and Composition a positive requisition. 
Address No. 67, this Office. 


WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE. 

— two sums of $700 each first a 
ge. Good investments. Apply 

CHARLES "PALMER, 11 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


ARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin St., 
720, Wallace 8 Bt. South side, Philadelphia. 


SEVEN DAYS’ TRIP FOR $37.00. 


To Niagara Falls, Geneva, Seneca Lake, Watkins’ 
Glen, Mauch Chunk, and Switchback. Pullman 
service to Niagara Three days at Cateract House. 
Leaving Philadelphia, Reading Terminal, on Sev- 
enth month 30, at9 a.m. Tickets arranged for four 
days in advance. 

R. B. moveninmatiad 523 —— St., rans N.J. 


Friends’ Conferences of 1896, 


The Committee of ial aii for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends and 
those interested with them, in First-day School, Phil- 
anthropic, Educational, or Religious work, to par- 
ticipate in the conferences to be held at ‘Swarth- 
more, Pa., commencing on the morning of Eighth 
month 19, and closing on the evening of Eighth 
month 26, 1896. 

—. attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as it 


NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 
OF ALL WHO COME, 
It iskurgently requested that all who expect to attend shall 
notify the Secretary of this committee, as 

. early as possible, 
anire full names and post-office addresses. 

All persons whether guests of friends in the 
vicinity or residing within daily traveling distance 
from the conference, if desiring entertainment of any 
kind will please communicate with the committee 
giving the exact amount of entertainment desired. And 
persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 
a uire any special accommodation will greatly 

ten the ators of the committee by conveying 

1 information. 

Upon receipt of such applications the committee 
will forward to each person a card constituting 
such person a member of the Conferences, and 
siying necessary information. 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20 

Friends from a distance can rely upon R. R. rates 
for the round trip not exceeding one and one-third 


the regular fare. 
WM. J. HALL, ANNA M. BUNTING, 
Cha: Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarth- | 





** WAGES.” 


FIXED INCOMES AND THE FREF COINAGE OF SILVER 
oR, THE DANGER INVOLVED IN THE FREE CoIN- 
AGE OF SILVER AT THE Ratlo OF 16 To 1. 

By ISAAC ROBERTS. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


‘*Lyrics of Quakerism.”’ 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable tor library or tab e; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 





‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies,’ 


By JoHN J. CORNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 


| lished. Cuopies can be had of the agents. 


ISAAC WALKER & CO, 8 North St., Balto., Md.} 


Single fore 40 cents, post paid. 
Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
eago. Ninth month 19th, 1898. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (28 , Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, cents single copies; 50 cents ae; 
cents for S07 $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 


prices. —_ Friend ,' Intelligencer Association Limited, 
971 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


BONDS 


Atlantic — (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa.) 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“qag 
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SWARTHMORE, 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


"MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of | 


Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in snitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of study. 
For catalogue address 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIEN Ds’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month 14th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chiloren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued 

Out of town pupi s for this or other departments 


can find comfortable homes in private families. 


Special discount in Tuition to Friends 
TSA AC T JOHNSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the cure of oe dearly Meeung 
Q ds. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well- oe gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L _ MABIB, Principal. 


Dar lington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth* month 
14th next. Beautiful ard heaithy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostiy specialists. Terms, $)80 per year. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
West Chester, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High aoe, 
and College Preparato’ 
Send for catalogue con g par 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from ae 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee! 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pu 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for amet LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

of Purchase rly M . The present build- 

aes sma pent Se eee ae 

Stee a bee instructors. 
for business or college. 

aay varie" he > aa one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


as CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN Guana, tv. 





and Academical Depertment. A day | 


Pa. | 


Literary, and | 


| 
| 


Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” 
Pied Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 


32d Vear. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-18696. 


| 
| 
| 


It 


| 


-| Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, gi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school yar 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. ideal location. The best of |. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
| And only $5.00 per week. Addres-~ 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., peuaion. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 








A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 
Three full courses: 
BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96.°97, begin Monday, August $1, 1996. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1696. 


! 





Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 


Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 
CARPETINGS. 
S. DUTCHER, Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 


47 N, THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). now complete. 


WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? | 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
$1 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 











Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIL. No. 29 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XIX. 

For the matter of liberty and privilege, I propose that 
which is extraordinary, and to leave myself and successors 
no power of doing mischief, that the will of one man may not 
hinaer the good of a whole country 

WILLIAM PENN, 


This refers to the arrangements he was making for government by 
the people in Pennsylvania. It is from a letter written in Second 
month [April] 1681, to Robert Turner and others, in Dublin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LOVE AND TRUTH. 


Tuovu art Truth! Then when we speak 
And all we speak, let it be true. 

Thou art Love! Let us then shun hate 
And always keep Thy love in view. 


If but these two,—but Love and Truth 
We can but show,—a little ray 
Of light may shine on some one’s way, 
That may shine on to perfect day. 
West Vienna, N. Y. 


E. AVERILL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOPEWELL FRIENDS’ MEETING, VA. 


In ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,’’ it is stated that 
‘‘About the year 1732 Alexander Ross and a number of 
other Friends from Pennsylvania obtained a grant for 
one hundred thousand acres of land in that colony [Vir- 
ginia] situated near the Opequon creek, a tributary of the 
Potomac river. It is presumed that this large body of 
land was divided among those who entered as colonists, 
and A. Ross became the owner of two thousand acres that 
are situated in the beautiful and fertile part of the Valley 
of the Shenandoah, where a spot was selected for a meet- 
ing-house.’’ It is upon the records of Frederick county 
that he conveyed to trustees ten acres of land for their 
use as a lot whereon to erect a meeting-house. This lot 
is on an eminence, and said to be in the center of the 
tract of 2,000 acres. Much care must have been taken 
in the selection of the place, as a more beautiful spot 
could not have been found in a radius of many miles. 
The views in different directions are very fine. Off to 
the northeast, at a distance of nearly thirty miles, the 
location of Harper’s Ferry can be distinctly seen, and in 
other directions, east and south, different points of inter- 
est in the Blue Ridge mountains can be plainly seen when 
the atmosphere is clear. 

Tradition says the first house erected there was of 
logs, and was in the part now enclosed as a graveyard. 
Just the time of the opening of a meeting here is not cer- 
tain. Bowden and Janney differ somewhat as to the time 
of opening the monthly meeting. The former says: 
‘« They were organized into Hopewell Monthly Meeting 
in 1735,’ which date, it is believed, is more nearly cor- 
rect than that of Janney. His history states it to have 
been 1744. There are two reasons for thinking this lat- 
ter date is incorrect. First, a letter written in 1738 


and Journal. 
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by Thomas Chalkley to Friends of Hopewell Monthly 


| Meeting, at Opequon, advising them to be sure to buy 
| their lands of the Indians, (this letter was published in 


the INTELLIGENCER, some years ago), and second, Fair- 
fax Monthly Meeting near Waterford, in Loudoun county, 
was established in 1744, with the sanction of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, a committee having been sent from it 
for that purpose. 

In 1760, a committee to ‘‘set the minutes in order 
for recording ’’ was appointed, who reported ‘‘ that one 


| of the books being lost by accident by fire, they could 


not proceed farther back than when William Jolliffe was 
clerk, to wit: twenty-sixth of Third month, 1759.’’ 
Thus we see that nearly twenty-five years of valuable 
records were destroyed and that period of the meeting’s 
history must always be clothed in uncertainty. The im- 
pression with some is that this loss was occasioned by the 
burning of the old logsmeeting-house. If this is correct, 
it has not been so handed down to the present members 
of the meeting. At all events the meeting was increas- 
ing so rapidly in numbers (there being at some monthly 
meetings as many as twenty certificates received for those 
coming from within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and often so much business claiming the atten- 
tion of the meeting that it had to hold adjourned sessions), 
it was deemed necessary to build a new meeting-house, 
and the only minute on record in reference to it, made in 
Seventh month, 1759, reads: ‘‘It was unanimously 
agreed that the meeting-house going to be built be raised 
to be two-story high, and augmented three feet wider 
than was before agreed.’’ This part, built in 1769, it is 
reasonably presumed, is the east end of the present struc- 
ture, which was built with heavy stone walls, and was by 
actual measurement 44 by 30 feet. What is now the 
width of the building was then its length, and the roof 
ran the other way. In Seventh month, 1788, an addition 
(just the size of the original) was put to the west side, the 
side wall having been torn down with such care that the 
corner stones were left in place, and each alternate stone 
turned to suit the continuous wall, and what were then 
the ends of the nouse now became its sides. Its external 
measurement now is 60 by 44 feet. 

This addition to the house was then necessary to ac- 
commodate Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, which had for a 
number of years been held at Warrington, Pa., and 
Fairfax, Va., (Waterford), alternately; and from that 
time to the present Fairfax Quarterly Meeting has been 
held here once in the year without a single break, for 
more than a century. 

Those Friends who were sent in ‘‘ exile’’ from Phila- 
delphia to Winchester, during the American Revolution, 
(some twenty in number), frequently attended meeting 
at Hopewell, and two of them, Thomas Gilpin and John 
Hunt, who died while held as prisoners, were buried here. 
The last time Johh Hunt, who was a minister, attended 
Hopewell meeting, he ‘‘ spoke largely and prophetically, 
saying, the night was far spent and the day of our deliv- 
erance is at hand; but he stated he should not have an- 
other public opportunity with Friends there.’’ A short 
time after this he was suddenly taken with a pain in one 
of his legs, which it was found necessary to have ampu- 
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tated, which painful operation he was enabled to bear 
with fortitude and composure, so much so that the sur- 
geon observed: ‘‘ Sir, you have behaved like a hero!’’ 
to which he,mildly replied: ‘* I have endeavored to bear 
it like a Christian.”’ 

When, in 1828, the unhappy division in the Society of 
Friends took place, it is estimated that about one-fifth of 
the members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting went with 
the other branch of Friends, and attached themselves to 
Baltimore Quarter, but they were still holding their 
meetings at Hopewell, and for a number of years held 
their First-day meeting in the afternoon and their mid- 
week meeting on Fourth-day, ours being held on Fifth 
day. After holding their meetings thus for a number of 
years, they changed the time of holding their First-day 





Confederate army took possession of Hopewell meeting- 
house, and used it as a ‘‘ guard house’”’ for several 
months. When they vacated this part of the valley in 
Ninth month, 1864, the house remained unused by 
Friends for some time, and about the first of the year 
1865 it was taken by the Federal army and used as a 
store house for quarter-masters’ supplies, the national 
troops having gone into winter quarters in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. They remained in possession of it until 
the early part of Fifth month, 1865, at which time Joseph 
Branson, (father of the writer), waited on the command- 
ing officer with the earnest request that they should let 
us have possession of the house in time to clean it up to 
hold our quarterly meeting in, which had been held there 
once a year, without interruption, for nearly eighty years. 








HOPEWELL FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, VIRGINIA, 1759. 


meeting to the same hour as ours, and still hold it at the 
same time we do, in the east end of the house, while ours 
is in the west end, with a wooden partition between. 
Sometimes when they have a stranger (a minister) present 
and request it, we grant the privilege to them of lowering 
the ‘‘ shutters ’’ On one occasion when our friend S. M. 
Janney was present at our meeting, he requested the 
privilege of having both ends thrown together by opening 
the ‘‘shutters ’’ and doors, but they refused, saying they 
could not report holding all their meetings if they did so. 
We have never asked it since, but do not refuse them 
when they ask us. I think they do not now hold a mid- 
week meeting except once a month a monthly meeting 
on Fourth-days. They are very few in numbers here. 
Sometimes they have held their Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting at Hopewell. 

While our meetings at Hopewell were kept up a good 
deal of the time, during the War of the Rebellion, there 
were times, owing to the close proximity of the armies, 
that it was not in the power of Friends to get there, and 
generally at such times the meetings were held in private 
houses. 


During the summer and autumn of 1864 the | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
} 


He was treated very kindly by the officer, and his request 
was granted. It was then that we had to leave all else 
and exert ourselves to get it into a condition suitable for 
the meeting, as it looked more like a barn, and the sur- 
rounding grounds more like a barnyard than anything 
else. Days were spent in moving the dirt and waste that 
were piled up several feet high, the whole length of the 
house; but with patience and perseverance we got it 
ready and the quarterly meeting was held at the usual 
time, and to some who were present it was a meeting not 
soon to be forgotten. Our friend, Samuel M. Janney, was 
present, and was much favored in testimony, explaining 
with beauty and force the principles and testimonies of 
Friends in favor of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to 
man.’’ Troops were still in camp near the meeting- 
house and a large number of the soldiers attended the 
public meeting on First-day. Anticipating that this 
might be the case, and that there might be some disorder, 
a request had been made of the commanding officer that 
an unarmed guard of his men might be placed at the door, 
which he readily granted, and when a soldier appeared at 
the door carrying any arms the guard had him leave them 
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in his care, and then enter the house, and it is rarely that 
we have had a more orderly meeting. Great attention 
was paid to the words of wisdom as they seemed to flow 
from inspired lips. 

The house and graveyard walls were much injured 
while they were thus used by the armies. A very large 
portion of the stones of which the walls of the latter 
were built were taken by the army to build flues to their 
tents while in winter quarters. Friends complained that 
they should be thus treated, and in the spring an order 
was issued that the material should be returned, and the 
walls rebuilt. Much of the stone they had taken away 
was returned and piled up where the wall had been, but 
ina very unsightly manner. An expense of several hun- 
dred dollars was necessary to put it back into a proper 
condition, and together with the repairs the house 
needed, the cost was between $1,200 and $1,500, a por- 
tion of which was generously born by Friends from other 
meetings and our friends of the other branch of Society 
cheerfully contributed a goodly share of it. 


Clear Brook, Va. D. W. B. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Paper by Jesse H. Holmes, read at the Conference Class at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 12, 1896. 
For some months before the time of this parable Jesus 
had been leading a wandering life. Driven out of 
Jerusalem after the Feast of Dedication, which occurred 
in the Twelfth month, not far from the time of our 
Christmas, he had proceeded across the Jordan into Perea, 
the scene of most of the labors of John the Baptist and 
and of his death. Herod Antipas, the murderer of John, 


was still ruler of Perea, but aside from his presence this 


region was safer for Jesus and his followers than those 
parts of the country more immediately under the influence 
of the Rabbis of Jerusalem. The former relations of 
Jesus with John would insure him a hearing and even a 
welcome from those who had followed the latter; and 


this party was apparently so strong that he was invited to: 


teach in the synagogues and was entertained by the lead- 
ing Pharisees, though often with covert hostility. ° 

From Perea Jesus was recalled to Bethany by the 
death of his friend Lazarus; but this journey was a 
secret one, and on leaving Bethany he sought the hill 
country northeast of Jerusalem, soon again crossing the 
Jordan into Perea. As the time approached for the 
Passover, held in the Fourth month, he began to move 
slowly toward Jerusalem. He was accompanied, of 
course, by his disciples, and also in many cases by crowds 
of the outcast poor or diseased, to whom his gentleness 
was like a healing power, coming as it did in sharp 
contrast with the harsh caste spirit of the Rabbis. It was 
in these familiar talks with his personal friends and others 
who crowded around to hear him that there was poured 
out that wonderful wealth of instruction, exhortation, 
and inspiration, which made an impression so great that 
many of the parables, particularly, were handed down 
orally through the years that elapsed before any record 
was made, probably almost in the words of Jesus himself. 
Many of these, like that of the Prodigal son or of the 
Good Samaritan, are such as carry universal lessons, good 
for all time. Others illustrated more ephemeral matters, 
being called out by the immediate needs of his followers. 
Such are sometimes given without the incidents that gave 
rise to them ana thus lose point and meaning ; in other 
cases they are doubtless mis-stated or only partially told, 
so that the lesson conveyed to the hearers of that time is 
lost to us. The child like listeners, like many of our 
own day, remembered the vivid story but forgot the 











moral of the tale. Such are the parables of the Unjust 
Steward, of the Importunate Widow, and of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus. 

We are told that Dives wore purple and fine linen, 
and dined sumptuously every day, while Lazarus was a 
poor beggar at his gates, who lived on the waste of the 
great house. There is not a word in the story to indicate 
that the rich man was a wicked rich man, nor that Laza- 
rus was ‘‘ poor but virtuous.’’ Absolutely the only point 
against Dives was his wealth and luxury, and the only 
merits of Lazarus, so far as stated, were his sores and his 
poverty. In due time both died. The man of rags and 
disease went to Abraham’s bosom, the man of sumptuous 
apparel and soft living went to the flames of Hades. 
Looking up to his old neighbor on the battlements of 
heaven, the sufferer asked for a few drops of water and is 
refused ; he asks that his five brothers may be warned of 
his fate, and is again refused. The mention of the five 
brothers has a special interest, from the fact that it is 
claimed that reference is here made to the five sons of 
the former High Priest Hannas and his son-in-law 
Caiaphas,—the same who presided over the Sanhedrin 
before which Jesus was tried and condemned. 

The answers of the patriarch in heaven to the plead- 
ings of the lost soul are full of interest. The first shows 
the persistence among the Jews of heathen ideas about 
God. Wecan hardly go astray in saying that it does 
not come to us as Jesus gave it: ‘*Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted and 
thou art tormented.’’ It will be observed that still no 
evil is attributable to the life of the condemned. It was 
simply that those happy and comfortable in one life must 
be unhappy and uncomfortable in the other. History 
records this superstition in many forms. Probably many 
of you are familiar with the story of the Eastern king, 
all of whose ventures were so fortunate that his friends 
counseled him to seek misfortune. As they stood on the 
battlements of a castle overlooking the sea, the king was 
urged to part with some treasure most dear to him, in 
order to avert the anger of the gods; to cut down the 
sum of his present happiness that his future might not be 
imperilled. So he drew from his finger his favorite ring 
and threw it intothe sea. When next day he found the 
ring in the fish served up for his dinner his friends fled 
from him to avoid being involved in the disasters which _ 
could not but follow this long continued run of fortune. 
I suppose there is not one here who has not met this 
superstition in one or another form. Yet it is at bottom 
a pagan idea. It implies that God dislikes happiness, 
gives grudgingly to each a little, but jealously punishes 
by extended misery those who have wrested a life of 
comfort from the unwilling conditions of earthly exist- 
ence. It involves also the absurdity of balancing the 
short span of earthly existence against the eternity of the 
future where the ‘‘ great gulf’’ not to be passed is set be- 
tween—not the good and evil,—but the comfortable and 
the miserable. Those heathen Christians of the middle 
ages were right on this principle in cultivating disease in 
their bodies and in practicing physical tortures on them- 
selves. To one taking such a view the only possible 
perfect happiness would be in perfect misery and the only 
misery would be happiness. 

The other reply of the Patriarch is also worthy of 
comment. Answering the request that Lazarus be sent 
from the grave to warn his brothers,—whereby Dives 
showed at least that the Christian virtue of unselfishness 
is not absent from the under world,—Abraham replied : 
‘* They have Moses and the Prophets, if they hear not 
these neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
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from tne dead.’’ While this passage has in it a strong 
suggestion of the abundance of neglected warnings in 
the midst of which evil is wrought, yet it is a strange one 
to be attributed to Jesus by those who believe that only 
by the raising of Jesus himself from the dead can men 
ever be persuaded to pass from death unto life. More- 
over, the whole spirit of the parable is out of keeping 
with the spirit of Jesus, as shown in his life and general 
teaching, and I make no doubt if we could cross the 
great chasm of years since the time of the Master and 
penetrate the labyrinth through which the story of his 
life has made its way to us, we should find that this para- 
ble, at least in its present form, was none of his. 

I fail to see any moral lesson to be drawn from this 
except perhaps the rather forced one of neglected warn- 
ings which is not first put into it. We must, as com- 
mentators, make the rich man gluttonous, wicked, un- 
charitable ; we must make Lazarus virtuous and abused, 
but of meek spirit withal, in order to give the tale a 
moral,—a process closely allied to what prospectors call 
‘salting ’’ a mine,—the mixing of a goodly proportion 
of gold or silver among their ore samples before having the 
mass analyzed. We are not ready to assert that all rich 
men are on the direct road to Hades. There are many 
valued Christians,—perhaps some among us,—who dress, 
not in purple and fine linen, for the fashions decree 
otherwise, but in dainty drab with fine lace, or perhaps 
in black silk or broad cloth, and who dine sumptuously 
every day. Neither do we believe that rags, sores, and 
canine associates are a certain promotion to Abraham’s 
bosom. We do not believe that there is a great gulf set 
between the righteous and the unrighteous, so that none 
may pass over. Oa the contrary, we have faith to be- 
lieve that many a one now in a Hades of his own making 
is struggling his painful way upwards toward the light, 
and we see no reason to believe that the close of this 
earthly career closes also the struggle. Above all, we do 
not believe that God leaves us to Moses and the Prophets, 
but rather that he calls us daily and hourly, even though 
we have fled to the uttermost parts of the earth, or have 
descended into Hell. 

May I add a few words as to the misuse of the Bible 
in general and of the parables in particular? I think I 
may, since this conference has avoided that misuse, though 
it is common in pulpit, gallery, and First-day School. 

The real value, as it seems to me, of the story of the 
Jewish people as told in the Old Testament, is as a gen- 
eral view of a people who in the midst of idolatry and 
irreligion never lost their special sense for the power 
above humanity that makes for righteousness. If we 
apply ourselves to the details of their history and life, we 
find ourselves disappointed at the low ideals of men said 
to be ‘‘ after God’s own heart,’’ repelled by a rigid 
formalism which the world has never equalled elsewhere, 
revolted by terrible massacres accomplished in the name 
of Jehovah. But viewing their history as a whole, we may 
see in the midst of all their special vices and departures 
from following after God, an unfailing sense of the inti- 
mate presence of that God that drew them as the pole 
draws the magnet. They were unfailingly earnest ; the 
messages of their prophets were no jest to them ; right 
and wrong were always real and vital, even when they 
chose the wrong. No other race in history so impresses 
the thoughtful reader with the sense of the immediate and 
eternal presence of the Almighty. But to appreciate 
this we must read broadly, not piecemeal. One cannot 
see the beauty of a mountain landscape with a microscope. 
Yet the microscopic method has been the common one, 
from the time when the letters of Bible texts were juggled 
with to supply the names of the archangels and demons, 
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to that of the last doubtful traveler who opens the Bible 
at random for a guiding word, or the last sermon painfully 
worked out of a disjointed and misinterpreted fragment 
of Jewish history, song, or story. 

With the New Testament also, the microscopic method 
is destructive. If we take a scrap here and a scrap there 
for our study, we miss the great lesson of a noble life 
nobly lived which is there set down for us. It should be 
read as biography, so that we may get the life and spirit 
of Jesus clearly before us. Every sermon, every parable 
of the Master, needs that life and spirit as interpreter. 
The gospel is not a congeries of talismanic texts, but a 
picture of a life at once human and divine. A picture 
cannot be profitably studied by close examination of 
patches of color nor by scraping the paint with a knife. 

I have had special interest in the work of this Confer- 
ence for the last two years, feeling that the life of Jesus 
was being studied as a whole and from many points of 
view. The experience is common of seeing a fragment of 
scripture, taken almost at random,—whether for a sermon 
or for a lesson,—having it ‘‘ salted ’’ with an idea in the 
mind of the teacher, and then that something produced 
in triumph from said fragment just as the magician gets 
from the hat or the handkerchief exactly what he put 
there. Therefore it is most refreshing te see a real and 
systematic study of the subject to see what is really there. 

The parable was preéminently the method of Jesus in 
instructing those simple people with whom he was most 
associated ; and by this year’s study of that method we 
should hope to catch something of his method, since 
every Christian has the duty laid upon him of being also 
a teacher. Is it not true that the parable is always in- 
tended to illuminate and emphasize the truth, never to 
obscure or to hide it? 

The conceptions of Jesus were new and strange to his 
rustic and unlearned listeners, and he seized on things 
familiar to make them plain ; the things of the grove and 
hedgerow, the hillside and village street. Is it not true 
that many of the conceptions of true Christianity have 
been and are still foreign to current methods of thought ? 
So the preachers of twenty centuries have lessened their 
influence, and fallen short of the glory of God, in that 
they have preferred to quote Jesus rather than to follow 
him; to use the same barren fig-tree, the same sinful 
woman, the same returned prodigal, that Jesus used. Do 
our waysides lack barren trees? Are there none among 
us fallen among thieves? Have we no vineyards with 
laborers? Our teachers should turn as did Jesus to the 
great Author of all lessons and read his word in his great 
Nature Bible, as well as in the written record. They 
should see that the direct voice of God to our own time 
has in it more truly the lessons of our own time than his 
voice to generations of long ago. Because Jesus studied 
and worked upon Jews of 2000 years ago, the church that 
bears his name has for centuries also studied and worked 
upon the same Jews of 2000 years ago, failing to perceive 
that he worked upon them because they were aive and 
that they are no longer in that condition, while the world 
has its teeming millions who ave alive. 

Let us be thankful that the long night, so largely 
given to such barren studies, is past, and that the dawn 
of a higher and better Christianity is upon us. The 
church of Christ sees as never before that its proper study 
is man in all his social and ethical relations ; that such 
study undertaken is the spirit of the Master in religion— 
the study of live men, leaving to God those whom he has 
called to himself except in so far as their lives may benefit 
the living. More worldliness and less other-worldliness 
is the duty demanded of Christian churches. 

Let us lend our strength to the activities of our own 
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beloved church, glad in the realizing sense that it has 
shaken off the lethargy of years past, and faces the duties 
of the future with willing though as yet uncertain hands. 
Let us feel that the duty of directing those groping hands 
is upon us, and let us so direct them that the Society of 
Friends shall be again a worthy instrument of the All- 
Father calling all our brothers and sisters to him who 
taught as never man taught. Truly our path for the future 
leads into the dark. We cannot see whither we trend ; 
yet as our eyes seek to pierce the pillar of cloud, we see 
the shadowy forms of great truths that ‘‘ will be manifest 
when the light widens into perfect day.’ Because our 
hand is in that of Our Father let us ‘‘ go forth to meet 
the shadowy future without fear and with a manly heart.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HELEN KELLER. 


THE pages of fiction can scarcely furnish anything of 
more absorbing interest than the story of Helen Keller, 
the deaf, dumb, and blind girl of Alabama. She is a 
phenomenon that has no parallel in history. Through 
her we have a revelation of hitherto unsuspected capabili- 
ties of the soul to apprehend realities through the imagi- 
nation. We are led to suspect that sense perceptions may 
be exercised overmuch, and be thus permitted to hinder 
the development of spiritual powers. Her history en- 
larges our estimate of the individual, and suggests new 
thoughts of what the world might be if each child born 
into it could be duly and wisely led in the development 
of its better self. On account of her two-fold depriva- 
tion it was necessary for Helen to have special instruction 
in order to develop at all. Without this her life would 
be a blank. The teacher must find her in her darkness 
and silence and lead her out. In Helen’s own expressive 
language ‘‘ Words are the wings of the soul, are they 
not?’’ But hers was an imprisoned soul and could not, 
by rudimentary means, have learned so much as a single 
word. If we could conceive of her inventing a language 
for her own thinking she could not have imparted it to 
another, and without interchange of thought she must 
now have remained as one only at the threshold of the 
temple of knowledge and unable to enter. But an in- 
structor and guide comes, and lo, a radiant genius is re- 
vealed. In three short years from the time when, as 
she says, she ‘‘ was ignorant of all things,’’ we find her in 
correspondence with John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Phillips Brooks, and so beautiful are her 
thoughts and so choice her expressions of them that we 
read in forgetfulness of the fact that the writer is a mere 
child, until, with a sense of surprise, we come to the 
words, ‘‘ Your /¢t¢/e friend, Helen Keller.’’ 

We cannot doubt that there are many who from birth 
are imprisoned in an environment of vice and misery, 
from which they cannot escape without help, but who 
need only the wise instructor and guide that never comes, 
to make them great helps in the upward march of hu- 
manity. 

Probably most readers of papers and magazines know 
more or less of this extraordinary girl, but her history is 
of such unrivaled interest that even an unskilful repeti- 
tion may be sure of a hearing. 

Helen Adams Keller was born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
June 27, 1880. She enjoyed perfect health until nine- 
teen months old, when she had a violent attack of in- 
flammation of the stomach. For atime her life hung as 
by a thread, and when she began to recover, her power of 
hearing was totally gone. At first there was no indica- 
tion of danger to her eyes, except an inflamed appear- 
ance and exceeding sensitiveness to the light, which 
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caused her to bury her baby face in the bed clothes to 
shield them. But all too soon, and with infinite sadness, 
it dawned upon her parents that their child was not‘only 
deaf but also totally blind. They sought the best medi- 
cal advice, but received no encouragement whatever that 
anything could be done to restore, even partially, either 
sight or hearing. 

As Helen’s strength returned she became very active 
again, and showed remarkable power of perceiving what 
was taking place about her. She went about constantly 
with her mother, feeling every object and noticing every 
movement. She showed great imitative power, and 
marked ability to express herself through natural signs. 
She had a very sweet and happy disposition, with, how- 
ever, occasional spells of violent rebellion, caused by 
disappointment and failure in making herself understood, 
as was plainly indicated by their entire cessation as soon 
as means of communication were established. 

Happily, Helen’s father had the means to do whatever 
was possible for his unfortunate daughter. When she 
was six years old he applied to M. Anagnos, Director of 
the Massachusetts School for the Blind, for a teacher for 
her. In response the director sent one of his own gradu- 
ates, Anna M. Sullivan, herself a noteworthy illustration 
of what special training and indomitable perseverance can 
do in overcoming great obstacles. Her sight was so poor 
that she was classed with the blind, and her early environ- 
ment adverse todevelopment. Her education had scarcely 
begun when, at the age of sixteen years, she came under 
the care of M. Anagnos. But so energetic and persis- 
tent were her labors as a student that she acquired a high 
degree of scholarly attainments and developed into noble 
womanhood. Fortunately her sight was not hopelessly 
lost, and through medical skill was so far restored in the 
course of a few years that she could see to read without 
much difficulty. 

Miss Sullivan went to Tuscumbia, and into the family 
of Col. Keller, in February, 1887, and Helen’s instruction 
was given unreservedly into her hands. Fortunately it 
was not necessary for her to experiment, for Dr. Howe 
had made clear the mode of procedure, in the case of 
Laura Bridgeman. After allowing time for intimate 
mutual acquaintance to be established, she gave Helen 
her first lesson. For this purpose she chose a doll that 
had been sent to Helen from Boston, and after her allow- 
ing her to examine it, she took her hand and passed it 
slowly over the doll, and then with the finger alphabet 
made the letters d-o 1-1, Helen lightly holding her hand 
and observing her movements, which, after one or two 
trials, she made herself. She seemed to comprehend 
quickly that these finger movements indicated the object, 
and soon other names were learned in like manner, which 
she would correctly repeat when the things were separately 
given her. She did not comprehend at first, however, 
that all objects could be thus designated. This seemed to 
come to her like an inspiration. Being at the pump one 
day when the water was gushing out, the letters w-a-t-e-r 
were found on her hand ; and just then the nurse coming 
along with her baby sister, the teacher, placing one of 
Helen’s hands on the child, spelled on the other b-a b-y. 
Helen repeated the letters of the new words with the light 
of a new intelligence beaming in her countenance. She 
now understood that all objects have names, and that by 
placing the fingers in certain positions these names may 
be communicated from one person to another; and from 
that moment her progress in acquiring language and, 
through that, knowledge in general, has very rarely been 
equalled by any child with all its senses intact. Every- 
thing must now be named, and so wonderful was her 
memory that a repetition was seldom necessary. The 
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length of the word presented no obstacle, and she remem- 
bered such words as heliotrope and chrysanthemum with the 
same readiness as short ones. 

The learning of names had not progressed far before 
verbs were introduced, beginning with sit, stand, shut, 
open, each word being illustrated by the corresponding 
movement, and study went on with all the zest of a game. 
Words of place relation came next, as 7m, on, under, to- 
gether with the word zs; and such sentences as Helen 
stands on floor; dress is in box; cat is under table, were 
easily mastered. The first adjectives learned were /arge, 
small, hard, soft, Helen being led to comprehend the dis- 
tinction by means of a bullet and a large ball of worsted. 

Very early the printed alphabet in raised letters was 
introduced. Placing Helen’s finger on the letter A, the 
teacher made A with her fingers, and in a single day the 
child learned the entire alphabet, both capital and small 
letters. Very soon the primer in embossed print came 
into use,and with it a more rapid acquisition of new 
words. When the printed alphabet was learned she was 
shown how to form the letters with a pencil, and was 
greatly delighted to find that others besides her teacher 
could understand what she put down. To be able thus 
to communicate had a charm for her, commensurate with 
her previous isolation, and by midsummer she was writing 
brief letters to cousins and others. From the first she 
never made mistakes in spelling. Never hearing speech, 
there was to her no singularity in spelling. A word was 
simply a combination of letters; but the marvel of it is 
that she could retain in memory so many combinations, 
and add to the number so rapidly. In reading to her 
teacher she had to feel the words with one hand and spell 
them out with the other. The reading hand would often 
get considerably ahead of the other, yet she never became 
confused nor made mistakes. Each new word must be 


explained, often a very difficult thing to do; but if the 
meaning was not clear at first it became so later through 
her perception of what was necessary to complete the 


sense. She would often read alone, and afterwards go to 
her teacher with a long list of words, held in memory 
only, and spelling them out unerringly, ask for explana- 
tions. Her desire for knowledge was limitless. Each 
new thing learned impinged upon something else she 
wished to know ; and very early she conceived the idea 
that language is the key by which all knowledge is un- 
locked. At first she used her fingers not only in conver- 
sation, but also in reading and in thinking, as, indeed, all 
blind deaf-mutes do when first taught words, which shows 
that language is essential toany extendedthought. Even 
in dreams they express with their fingers the vagrant 
fancies that are passing before the view of the mind. 
Helen showed special talent for language. In a year 
and a half she had a vocabulary of three thousand words, 
which she could us: correctly and with rare felicity of 
expression. The explanation must be found in unusual 
qualities of mind, and her marvelous memory, together 
with the fact that her mind, not being distracted by any- 
thing coming to it through eye or ear, siezes upon what 
it receives through the sense of touch in a manner that 
makes it at once a permanent possession. The ordinary 
child has pressing upon its attention a thousand and one 
things besides the one it may be striving to retain ; but 
Helen in her darkness and silence has time to ruminate 
upon her store of knowledge, and to so arrange it that it 
is always availableondemand. Of her wonderful memory 
illustrations constantly presented themselves. When eight 
years old she was taken to Cincinnati for medical exam- 
ination of her eyes and ears, and while there she met 
with a large number of physicians and others. After her 
return home she was asked whom she saw in Cincinnati, 


when she immediately spelled out the names of more than 


a hundred persons. About this time she was introduced 
to a Greek, whose name contained twenty-eight letters, 
and some months after she made inquiry concerning him, 
spelling his name in full without an error. When first 
given a book of poems in embossed print she read one of 
them over twice, and the next day repeated its seven 
verses without a mistake. G. D. B. 
Chicago, 111. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


GUARDING ONE’S SPEECH. 
Baltimore Sun. 

Tue story of the boy. who cried ‘‘ wolf ’’ so often that 
when the wolf really came his cries passed unheeded has 
many practical illustrations. The boy had simply lost 
reputation and was not believed. That is the fate of all 
who tell lies; when their character becomes known they 
are not believed, no matter how earnestly they may pro- 
test they are telling the truth. Such loss of reputation is 
a very serious matter, especially for young men and for 
young women whose success in business life is sure to de- 
pend in very great degree upon their good reputation. 
They should guard it, not only by exemplary conduct in 
the fulfillment of engagements, the discharge of duties, 
etc., but by truth-telling exactness in their reports and 
speeches. Those who are careless in this respect, though 
they may never conscientiously tell an untruth, soon be- 
come known as inexact and unreliable, and what they 
may say loses much of the weight it would carry if they 
had maintained a good reputation. 

One wha is given to exaggeration has all his sayings 
discounted, so that he finds it impossible to convey to 
those who know him an adequate idea of some really great 
event. He has, through a habit of exaggeration, lost to 
some extent the power of speech. Moreover, men who 
exaggerate usually defeat their own purpose even with 
those who are strangers to them and do not know their 
faults. It used to be the rule of a writer somewhat 
famous for the strength of his expressions to write from 
the fulness of his heart and then when in a calmer mood 
to strengthen his article by removing therefrom nearly all 
of the adjectives he had originally employed. It is a fact 
that extravagance of statement weakens a declaration, and 
there is no part of speech of which more sparing and 
thoughtful use should be made than adjectives, and es- 
pecially superlatives. The boy who cried wolf too often 
has another companion in the common scold. People 
who are always complaining of others so injure their 
reputation that they find themselves unable to get a real 
grievance redressed. It seems to be the old tale revived, 
and those who are forced to listen to it really pay no heed. 

The scold is most mischievous in the family circle, 
especially if he or she has to deal with young children. 
The parent who is continually scolding soon loses control 
of the child and finds fresh grievances in the latter’s in- 
difference to rebuke. One who, after living in a quiet 
neighborhood, settles near a railroad line finds the unac- 
customed noises almost intolerable, but after a time 
scarcely notices them. So also the child whose attention 
may be arrested by an occasional rebuke, loses conscious- 
ness of scoldings when he has heard them every hour of 
the day for weeks together. The scolder is really crying 
wolf too often and losing reputation to such a degree 
that ultimately his scoldings will pass by as the idle wind, 
and be unheeded, if not unheard. It is well, therefore, 
to guard one’s speech against untruthfulness, exaggera- 
tion, or unnecessary complainings and to maintain a 
reputation for exactness, moderation, and justice, so that 
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whatever one may have to say will be listened to with 
respect and not be passed by as the idle cry of ‘ wolf’ 
when there is no wolf. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1896. 
PAUL’S DIVINE COMMISSION. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testified concern: 
ing me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome.—Acts 23: II. 


Scripture reading : Acts 23: 11-24. 
HISTORICAL. 

Although Paul had been for more than ten years a de- 
voted teacher of the truth as he saw it, and had many 
Christian followers, his stay in Jerusalem was full of 
danger. The Christians themselves looked upon him 
with suspicion, and he soon fell a prisoner of the Roman 
guard. The Romans, finding him to be a preacher, 
allowed him to speak to the people from the castle steps 
close by the temple. The multitude listened to him 
quietly until he spoke of preaching to Gentiles as well as 
Jews. Then they became very angry and Paul had to be 
taken inside the castle to keep him from being torn to 
pieces. Claiming his rights as a Roman citizen, how- 
ever, he was brought before the Jewish Sanhedrin or 
council, which at this time had control of all religious 
affairs. 

Here Paul displayed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and by a master stroke of policy saved himself 
for future service. The Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
two Jewish factions, disputed hotly over such dogmatic 
points as the resurrection, spiritual revelations, 
etc. Paul announced himself a Pharisee and a believer 
in the resurrection. Immediately the quarrel began, and 
being defended by the Pharisees and assaulted by the 
Sadducees he once more was rescued by the Roman officer 
and taken back to the castle a prisoner. The following 
night, the account tells us, the Lord stood by him and 
delivered the message in the Golden Text. 

We are told further that his nephew discovered and 
reported a conspiracy to take Paul’s life. The text says 
the Jews banded together, more than forty of them, 
under a curse. They would neither eat nor drink till 
they had killed Paul. This was a common form of an 
oath or curse among the Jews. Paul was in peculiar 
danger. Their plan was to waylay him ere he came near 
the Sanhedrin, for when they saw him in the custody of 
the Roman tribune, they knew there was no prospect of 
his being properly punished, so they resolved to take the 
matter into their own hands. If they failed, their oath 
did not trouble them, for they could easily apply to their 
religious teachers and be absolved, so loose was the 
morality of the Jews regarding crimes of this character. 
Paul was not closely confined, and his sister’s son, who, 
it is said, was in Jerusalem probably to be educated, 
could easily obtain access to him. Barnes, in his notes, 
says: ‘‘ Paul had the most positive assurance that his life 
would be spared, and that he would yet see Rome; but 
he always understood the divine promises and purposes as 
being consistent with his own efforts, and with all proper 
measures of prudence and diligence in securing his own 
safety. He did not rest merely on the promise without 
any effort of his own ; but he took encouragement from 
those promises to put forth his own exertions fer se- 
curity.’’ So it was all arranged to send Paul secretly to 
Cesarea, the governor’s abode, where he was imprisoned 
two years before he was allowed to depart for Rome, as 
the Lord had told him he should do. 

We see by this account how strong the Jewish preju- 
dice was against people outside of their own church, and 


now, 1800 years later, we are still in some danger of 
looking upon our own religious denomination as holding 
all the truth, forgetting that he is the most righteous man 
whose life is most full of good deeds and thought for his 
fellow men. 
‘*So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.” 

TEACHING. 

The lesson in this account is towards a fuller recogni- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. Be he Jew or Gentile, 
Friend or Episcopalian, let us realize that he has the same 
light within him that we have. If our light seems to 
shine more clearly we are in duty bound to give him the 
benefit. But we are also in duty bound to accept the 
light that he may be able to give us. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The religious temperament is keenly alive to spiritual 
impressions, and swift to refer them to the Source of all 
truth. It was not that Paul saw anything with his bodily 
eyes, but his experience might in all probability have 
been expressed by some in this way: And the following 
night he was vividly impressed with the belief that he 
must yet bear witness for Christ at Rome, and hence that 
he should feel the divine protection from all dangers that 
could intervene. But Paul loved, as one to whom his 
Lord was surpassingly real, living, and dear, to refer 
these impressions instantly to him who had said, ‘* My 
sheep know my voice and they follow me; but a stranger 
will they not follow.’’ All conscientious persons depend 
to a greater or less extent upon inward impressions of 
duty and of peace; but it isa revelation to them when 
they first realize that these impressions are the voice of the 
Good Shepherd who giveth his life for the sheep. It 
awakes a tenderer sentiment which wonderfully sweetens 
their lives thereafter with a new sense of belonging. 

The divine protection which Paul felt was promised 
him was accorded through human means in this as in most 
other cases, showing how quietly as well as surely the 
purposes of God are fulfilled ; how unobtrusively the spirit 
of good carries on the work of goodness. God’s pur- 
poses shall all be perfected, let who will lend himself or 
oppose himself to them ; but blessed is he that without 
self importance can lend himself to the divine will and let 
it work by means of his obedient willingness. That 
Paul’s sister’s son was richly blest in the performance of 
this service of protecting Paul we can easily believe, 
knowing that our own souls have been most blest in just 
such matter-of-course kindness to those we care for. 

Paul’s protection was brought about first through his 
sister’s son ; secondarily through his own act of calling 
the centurion and sending him with the young man tothe 
chief captain; then through the chief captain himself ; 
then through two centurions, and finally, for the present, 
by means of a guard of four hundred and seventy men. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the divine blessing 
rested upon every one concerned in the care-taking. We 
can scarcely assert that the Father could not do without 
us ; but he certainly loves to use us to good ends and to 
bless us with the happiness which codperation with him 
must always bring. 


WE all live on far lower levels of vitality and of joy 


than we need to do. We linger in the misty and op- 
pressive valleys when we might be climbing the sunlit 
hills. God puts into our hands the book of life, bright 
on every page with open secrets, and we suffer it to drop 
out of our hands unread.—Canon Farrar. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1896. 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
In the endeavor to maintain Friends’ schools, it is evi- 
dent that they must be good schools, in order to give the 
undertaking a reasonable prospect of success. In the 
preparatory work they cannot compete with the public 
schools unless they present greater attractions, and in the 
high-school grade they must keep fully abreast of the best 
of the many competitors in that field, or they will cer- 
tainly languish and decline. 

There are three sources of special strength for the 
Friends’ schools: (1) Their general character, and 


methods ; (2) Their selectness ; (3) The ability of their 
teachers. 


Upon this last point we propose some comment. It 
is agreed that the best teachers are those who have in 
large measure the natural faculty for instructing and man- 
aging children. Such persons are recognized as ‘‘ born 
teachers.’’ But the number of these is limited ; like any 
other class of the superior and specially-gifted, they form 
but a small percentage of all those who properly enough 
assume teaching as an occupation. There are, at the 
other extreme, perhaps an equal number of persons who 
undertake teaching without any qualification for it, and 
who, sooner or later, quit the work. Between the two 
extremes, born teachers and the naturally-unfit, there is 
a much larger body who, with a proper education as their 
basis, can be trained to become excellent instructors. 

It is this training, this special preparation, that is es- 
sential to the full success of this middle class,—the large 
majority of those intending to teach. The science and 
art of teaching are not hap-hazard matters, but are some- 
thing definite, to be carefully learned. Pedagogy is now 
recognized as a subject which must be thoroughly studied 
before the young instructor begins work. In all direc- 
tions pedagogical training is taking its place in the cur- 
riculum of institutions whose graduates are to enter the 
teaching profession. 

It is obvious from this that the teachers in Friends’ 
schools need not only a store of knowledge which they 
are to impart, but also the understanding how to impart 


it, and that they cannot hope to do the best work, in | 
competition with teachers in other schools, unless they | 


have the advantage of a professional training. They must 
be so prepared that their natural capacity for teaching 
will be exercised easily and to its full measure. They 


must have just such intelligent readiness for their work as 
is demanded in other professions. 

We cannot here undertake to say how this professional 
training for teachers in Friends’ schools is to be or- 











| 
| 
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ganized. It is a problem which demands consideration. 
But one or two things may be said: It is necessary for a 
good teacher to have a broad and full foundation ; a 
shallow, narrow, unperfected education will not serve. 
And, this being given, it is necessary that the pedagogical 


training shall be systematic and shall be pursued for some 


time. A hasty and brief course is of little value. A full 
vear, and better two years, should be given to the theory 
and practice of teaching It is far better to take time for 
a good preparation, than to waste the time of school and 
scholars for years in the endeavor to pick up methods 
which ought to have been acquired in advance, and to 
avoid faults which should not have been committed. 

If those in charge of our Friends’ system of education 
will address themselves to their task on broad and intelli- 
gent lines, they can no doubt give it a decided lift upward. 
It needs to be better organized and more cordially corre- 
lated. And if, all other reasonable means being adopted, 
the training of the teachers shall receive due attention, 
there need be no concern for the success of our schools. 
The ‘‘ guarded ’’ Friends’ school, consistently directed, 
with well educated and well trained teachers, will always 
secure pupils, and always be able to certify its charac- 
ter by the graduates whom it sends out. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOK—SCHOOLEY.—Atthe home of the bride’s aunt, Eliza A. 
Price, Winfield, Iowa, Sixth month 10, 1896, J. Russell Cook, son of 
Charles and Evelyn Cook, Grand View, Iowa, and Florence 
Schooley, daughter of J. H. and Helen Schooley, deceased. 


REINHARDT—HEWES.—Sixth month 30, 1896, in Friends’ 
meeting house, Wilmington, Delaware, David J. Reinhardt, of Wil- 


mington, and Anna Margaret Hewes, daughter of Thomas Hewes, ot 
Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BLAKER.—At the residence of her daughter, Abbie K. Price, in 
Newtown, Pa., Seventh month 7, 1896, Sarah Margaret Blaker, aged 
74 years; an attender of Friends’ meeting, although not a member. 


DECOU.—Suddenly, at Columbus, N. J., Seventh month 6, 1896, 
Caroline DeCou, in her 63d year. Interment from Mansfield meeting- 
house, N, J. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Cinnaminson, N. J., Seventh month 5, 1896, 


Wm. R. Lippincott, in his 67th year, Interment from Westfield 
Meeting. 


MAULE.—At her residence, Highland, Chester Co., Pa., Seventh 
month 9, 1896, Zillah T. Maule, in her 63d year; a member of Fal- 
lowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment from Doe Run 
meeting: house. 


PINE.—On Seventh month 7, 1896, at the residence of his parents, 
Samuel T. and Mary A. Pine, in Newtown Township, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Joshua Brooks Pine, of Emmorton, Harford Co., Md., in his 38th 
year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Interment at Friends’ graveyard in Newtown. 

He was a nephew of the late Deborah Brooks Webb, a minister of 
the other body of Friends. 


STYER.—At his home in Philadelphia, on Second-day, Seventh 
month 6, 1896, Dr. Charles Styer, son of the late Charles and Han- 
nah Styer, of Whitpain, Pa., aged 56 years ; a member of the Monthly 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (brother to our friend Chalkley 
Styer). 


THERE is not one life which the Life giver ever loses 
out of his sight, not one which sins so that he casts it 
away, not one which is not so near to him that whatever 


touches it touches him with sorrow or with joy.—PAillips 
Brooks. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA. 


WE went aboard the steamer Queen at Tacoma, on the 
evening of the zoth of Sixth month, 1896, as the boat 
was to sail at 4, next morning. 
Seattle, after a two hours’ run. Owing to another steamer 
being in our way we were unable to land until 8 o’clock, 
and as the time we were to leave was 9, we did not go far 
from the boat. Seattle has a population of 55,000, and 
is quite a business place. They took on passengers here 
who came from San Francisco by boat. The Quwucen has 
a tonnage of 3,000 tons, and can accommodate 240 
first-class passengers, but on this trip we had only about 
125. At 2p. m. we reached Port Townsend ; this is a 
place of about 4,000 inhabitants. We strolled around, 
but were not prepossessed with it. There we lingered 


only an hour, then continued our course to Victoria, | 


which is the capital of British Columbia, situated on 
Vancouver Island. We remained from 6 to 9 p. m., 


giving us time to take a ride through the residence part | 


of the town; many of the homes were very attractive. 


At the time named we were off again, and the next day | 


made no stop; acannon was fired, however, when we 
crossed the line into American waters. 

When we arose at 6.30 the next morning, 22d, we 
were at Fort Wrangel. ‘The native inhabitants only num- 
ber 400; they were out in force to meet us with various 
things to sell of their own make. The tide at this place 
rises 21 feet, sothe gang plank was changed from upper 
to main deck, while we were absent from the steamer. As 
we steam along, we see the trees which grow down to the 
water’s edge, and back of these the mountains, covered 
with snow ; it is a beautiful sight. One peak was especially 
pointed out to us as the ‘‘ Devil’s Thumb,’’ a mountain 
in shape very much like that part of the hand. 

At about 1o p. m., we reached Takou Glacier ; about 
40 tons of ice were here taken aboard to last until the 
steamer’s return. In recalling our trip we feel that that 
was the most beautiful part of it. The sun was setting, 
and the splendid glacier, the mountains covered with 
snow, pieces of floating ice, and the moon rising in the 
east, made up a sight we will not soon forget. We 
reached Juneau, at 8 on the morning of the 25th. We 
visited the town and were especially interested in the 
Indian quarter ; several families often live in a house that 
consists of one room. An Indian Mission has been es- 
tablished here, which is doing good work. After a short 
stop the boat steamed over to Douglas Island, where the 
great Treadwell Gold Mine is located. A walk through 
the mine and mill was very interesting ; we were given 
some quartz specimens. We passed Davidson Glacier 
about 9 p. m., and early the next morning arrived at 
Muir Glacier. We were informed we would have an 
early breakfast, so we were ready in time. Nearly every 
one went ashore, some to walk on the beach, and others 
to climb the glacier. The middle of this immense field 
of ice is about one and a quarter miles across the front, 
but in some places farther back, eight miles. It is 40 
miles long, and from 200 to 300 feet high. We saw 
large pieces, weighing several tons, fall from the face of the 
glacier with a thundering crash, causing the water to foam 
and surge for several minutes. 

When all had again been taken aboard we slowly 
steamed away through Glacier Bay, full of floating ice. 
On our way to Killisnoo we stopped at the fishing bank 
by the same name, where many lines were thrown and 
about 30 halibut caught. The largest weighed 71 pounds. 
When we reached the village at 10 o’clock the sun had 
just set, but the afterglow was beautiful. The sun rose 
again about 2a. m., so there was but little night. Soon 


Our first stop was at | 








we were again steaming on and after a safe passage through 
Peril Straits, where at the entrance we were detained 
until high water and the dispelling of the fog, we arrived at 
Sitka at 3.30 p. m. This is quite an interesting town of 
2,000 inhabitants. There are but few Greek churches in 
this country; the largest one is situated here. Indian 
river runs very near the town and a walk along its 
banks is very enjoyable. We remained about 9g hours, 
and saw many things to interest us. As it was foggy our 
captain thought best to give usa taste of the Pacific 
rather than risk returning through Peril Straits ; as soon as 
the fog lifted therefore, we returned into smooth water of 
the channels. 

We made but few stops on our way back, and arrived 
at Tacoma about 5 o’clock on the afternoon of Seventh 
month 1. The entire trip of 2,264 miles was made with 


but one hour of rain and only one heavy fog, an ex- 
ceptional trip every one told us. E. 
Tacoma, Wash., Seventh month 4. 


A. H. 


HOME EDUCATION. 
Christian Register. 


| EpucaTion, let us understand, consists in very small part 


ot book studying. The parents whoare illiterate are not 
thereby debarred wholly from educating their children. 
The real aim is character-building, and the bringing out 
of the powers of the child into intelligent activity. 
Here is a woman who can barely read, whose husband 
was killed some twenty years ago, but who by persistent 
effort has sent one boy through college, a second is now 
in college, and the third is aschool-teacher. This woman 
supported her family by taking in washing and by culti- 
vating asmall bit of land. The boys were brought up 
to industry, but were also always encouraged to think, 
observe, and have an ambition to be wise and good. In 
that very small home by the Glen, a plain and cheap spot, 
indeed, there wasa woman with a will. She taught what 
little she knew from books, but she taught a great deal 
more that could not have been got from books. Those 
sons without that stout character-teaching would have had 
little benefit from schools. With it they are becoming 
men of power and influence. 

But a very large majority of American fathers and 
mothers can do more than was done here, and there could 
be no happier means of ennobling our homes than to turn 
back on them acertain measure of instruction. It would 
put into home life not only a responsibility, but an in- 
tellectuality now lacking. Boys and girls of good parts 
attend our schools for years, and never get really valuable 
knowledge of anything,—are indifferent readers, poor 
penmen, and cannot use good English. This would 
rarely occur if the responsibility were transferred to the 
home. 

What, then, should our schools do? That is precisely 
what should be better considered. There is no reason 
why they should not teach the elementary sciences ; that 
is, a knowledge of plant and animal life, a knowledge of 
soils and elements, a knowledgee of insects, and the cul- 
ture of plants. Geology is not one whit more abstruse 
than geography. . Biology concerns itself with life, with 
plants, and animals. It covers zodlogy, entomology, and 
botany ; that is, the study of those very things that are 
nearest at hand to the boy and girl. You never saw a 


| child that did not delight in picking up pebbles, in 


butterflies, moths and bees and flowers. Why should 
school take them away from all these, and after years of 
control send them back to us stupidly ignorant of such 
affairs, and even mentally blinded to allinterest in them ? 
When schools are built, as they soon will be, in gardens, 
and manual training takes up part of each day, as it will, 
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there will be no trouble in finding out how to do a great 
deal that is not now supposed te be possible. Geology 
concerns every grain of soil, every pebble, every rock, 
every water-course, all that a child steps on and handles. 
Botany, that deserves the name, is not only the classifica- 
tion of plants, but the culture of plants, a knowledge of 
the habits and ways of vegetable life. All this is precisely 
what children love, and exactly what we can, when we 
call for it, most easily have our teachers fitted to teach. 
If in in our family life we begin the work and point the 
way, the public school should be adjusted to go farther in 
the same direction. 

But just now our main concern is with what can be 
done at home. Home cultureshould be substantially co- 
operative. This, in fact, is the soul of all true education. 
As parents, we should study with our children ; and co- 
operative study is the very first idea of a right home. 
Home is not a place for mere food getting and eating, 
but forcommon and united development. ‘I take up,’’ 
says Muir, ‘‘ any one of the simple elementary studies, as 
geology, and make it a point to find out all I can with 
my children, in a natural way, among the bowlders, peb- 
bles, sands, clays, and rock-stratas on our own land.’’ 
Thousands of parents have their homes directly in contact 
with remarkable geological history. To study together 
creates a noble home life. It does not require over half 
an hour a day, or even two or three hours a week, to keep 
the topic alive, and furnish all food for progress. If you 
make some mistakes, you still are gaining mental power. 
We begin with things under foot. Then we take up life 
that goes on about us; and, pursuing this plan, you will 
be surprised to find that you are a biologist before you 
can define the word. The study of birds, of bees, of 
insects, of animals, is all of it practical. It works in with 
your every-day life ; and, if you are a farmer, it tellsas a 
matter of profit. That is, your material and intellectual 
advantage is one. You constantly crowd on the schools. 
That is right. Tread on their heels as often as possible, 
compel them to go ahead, and do what we cannot do. 
We do not want schools to take from us our natural home 
work and home development. 

Moral life or education must go on in the same way. 
We want neither churches nor schools to rob us of our 
chances to grow beautiful with our children. They must 
undertake only what we cannot accomplish. A man 
whose boy’s life is not open to him does not deserve the 
title of father. You cannot send your children to God on 
a different track from your own. This codperation in 
moral culture is vital, not only to the young, but to the 
old. Weare never so ennobled as in the watchful anxiety 
to preserve and increase the strength for right in our 
children. Never at any moment of life can we afford to 
be without some one in whose power to live the life beau- 
tiful we are fully interested. This would bring back to 
the home circle a very large share of that instruction in 
ethics which has been losely relegated to the sporadic 
efforts of peripatetic teachers, themselves for the most part 
unqualified to comprehend the difference between doc- 
trine and life. 

In the same way all games and sports, all physical re- 


cuperation and development, should be a part of home | 


life. How many homes do you know that are planned or 
built with any other idea in view but work ? 
write over the door of the majority of homes, ‘‘ This is a 
workhouse.’’ Every room suggests work: not one sug- 
gests recreation, except those for sleeping. As far as 
possible, even sleep is crowded out. A good croquet 
ground or a lawn tennis court is part of a real education 
and a right home. Every member of the household 
should have a share in the play. That is, we should 


You may | 
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make sport a part of the daily duty, not a merely possible 
relief on rare occasions. In cities, this should be made 
possible by providing many open spaces for popular use. 

So in all ways home education may be and should be 
mutual and codperative. The chief charm and glory of 
rearing children is the reaction on ourselves. Rightly 
conducted, it prevents us from growing old and losing 
our vigor. It keeps us young, and the sparkling life 
fountains never dry up. ‘‘I would not for the world lose 
the cry that summons me at five o’clock of a summer 
morning, ‘ Croquet, croquet, croquet.’ It rings through 


| the house until we are all out together, when the apple 


blossoms greet us, and we cannot tell the difference be- 
tween sixty and sixteen. Ah! blessed and beautiful 
home life, where all is held in common,—hope, love, 
study, play, work,—for these all are one.’’ So writes a 
physician who understands minds as well as bodies. He 
has the purpose before him of creating that complete 
health that unfortunately does not always go with a sound 
body and a good digestion. 

To make more of our homes seems to be the one 
great want of our present social condition. There is no 
wonder that they fall in pieces so easily, and are dissolved 
by divorces. This will be remedied when in our homes 
we carry on more of the process of soul-growing and 
character- building, more of instruction and mutual co- 
operative study. Our homes must be made to cover the 
fullness of living. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. STOWE. 


Mrs James T. FIEtps will contribute to the next issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, some reminiscences of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, giving her first impressions of her, and 
telling of the warm friendship and intimacy which grew 
in after years. Their meeting was just after the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ at atime when Mrs. 
Stowe’s reputation was world-wide, and Mrs. Fields de- 
scribes her modest appearance and manner. It was at a 
reception ‘‘in one of the dusky palaces on the Arno”’ 
that she was presented to Mrs. Stowe, and she tells of her 
disappointment at finding herself unable to express in any 
way her deep sense of appreciation of the privilege of 
meeting the woman who had done such noble work in the 
cause of the emancipation of her country from the cause 
of slavery. ‘‘ But when I next met her, in an old picture 
gallery,’’ Mrs. Fields continues, ‘‘ her greeting had the 
warmth of an old friend.’’ ‘These days are described as 
the happiest of Mrs. Stowe’s life, coming at a time when 
slavery seemed certain to be abolished, yet before the 
Civil war was near enough to inspire dread. 

Her first glimpse of slavery, upon being invited to 
visit at a plantation which appears as Colonel Shelby’s in 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ is described, and the deep im- 
pression made upon her, then a girl of but twenty-two. 
Extracts from letters written at different periods, from 
before her marriage up to her communications with her 
publisher in regard to some of her latest books, show her 
thoughtful, serious nature, and indicate clearly the many 
difficulties under which she constantly labored. 

When Mr. Stowe received an appointment as professor 
in Bowdoin College, he moved with his family to Bruns- 
wick, Maine ; and here Mrs. Stowe wrote the book which 
first gave her fame, writing alone far into the night after 
days of toil, doing her own housework, looking after her 
children, and even painting and papering with her own 
hands and unaided the interior of the cottage in which 
they lived. This book she herself always regarded as an 


inspiration, being accustomed to say that it wrote itself. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
The New Bohemian. 


FROEBEL’S first kindergarten was established at Blanken- 
burg, Thuringia, in 1837. Poverty, the suppression of 
the kindergartens by the Prussian government (at which 
time Froebel thought of coming to America to plant the 
kindergarten system in more congenial soil), the opposi- 
tion of ignorant opponents, and the ridicule of certain so- 
called educators, were finally overcome and Froebel lived 
to see the kindergarten system firmly established in Ger- 
many, with as many as fifty kindergartens in operation. 
Had he lived longer, he would have brought the kinder- 
garten principle into all departments of education, from 
the primary and grammar school to the college and uni- 
versity. Throughout Europe and America kindergartens 
increase in number yearly and their influence in molding 
the methods of educators is more and more felt. 

Froebel’s was such a comprehensive mind that to those 
who try to carry out his system of development of child 
nature some difference in the interpretation of his mes- 
sage mist exist according to the individual understanding 
of it. It seems to the writer as though Froebel’s great 
distinctive merit over other educators is that he gives the 
child the means of self-discipline, self-control, self-depen- 
dence, self-creativity. Enforced knowledge and disci- 
pline will do little but cram the memory and restrict the 
nature for atime. When the child is in love with learn- 
ing and he freely wills to obey and study, then is he gain- 
ing the mastery of himself and real knowledge. These 
are no theories, but the most practical verities, and make 
the kindergartens, when conducted as Froebel intended 
them to be, the nurseries of all the saving virtues. 

At Oberweisbach stands the Memorial Tower to 
Froebel, built by the people in memory of the Father 
of the Kindergarten. Is stands, a lofty structure, 
crowned by a roof with tall slender spire, upon a hill-top 
not far from the parsonage where Froebel was born. But 
where Mother Nature received the form of her beloved 
child is a monument much more significant than this. It 
is a cylinder, resting upon a cube and surmounted by a 
sphere, with the inscription from Froebel’s heart-felt 
utterance: ‘‘ Come, let us live with the children.’’ 

An yet this man who in his dying days said, ‘‘ I love 
flowers, men, children, God ; I love everything,’’ had his 
last hours saddened by cruel misconceptions of his religious 
beliefs. His seventieth birthday had been celebrated on 
April 21, 1852, with heartiest congratulations of friends, 
when the mail brought him papers in which his religious 
views were bitterly attacked. At his age the blow was 
too severe. His health failed and in less than two months 
he was seriously ill. One beautiful summer day his spirit 
returned to God ; and Frau Froebel, so greatly bereaved, 
found peace only in the work Froebel left her to do ; and 
thus she has continued in the propagation of his system, 
aided by other noble workers, until within the last few 
years, when great age and increasing infirmities have 
forced her to give up active duties. 

Frau Froebel reached her eightieth birthday the 
15th of April, 1895. The writer has a letter from her, 
written two years ago, in a beautiful firm hand, and it 
gave a sensation of being linked to a noble past to 
receive a communication from the widow of the Apostle 
of Childhood, Friedrich Froebel. 


NOTHING is sweeter than love, nothing more coura- 
geous, nothing higher, nothing wider, nothing more 
pleasant, nothing fuller nor better in heaven and earth, 
because love is born of God, and cannot rest but in God. 
— Thomas a Kempis. 
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THE FIGHTING ARGUMENT. 


THE right to vote and the right to hold property both 
originally depended on the ability to fight. 

A few days ago, at a meeting of the opponents of 
equal suffrage held in New York, the statement was once 
more made that women should not be allowed to vote be- 
cause they could not fight. This argument has been used 
many times, and refuted many times, but, like other fal- 
lacies, it dies hard. 

It is a survival from the days when fighting was the 
most honorable calling in life, when it was the main 
business for noblemen and even for kings. That it 
should still survive in our own peaceful and industrial 
age, when the effort of civilized mankind is to prevent 
wars, whether public or private, is one of those anomalies 
which can only be explained by the fact that we are all 
of us, more or less, inconsistent. 

If the ability to fight is to be the test of the ability to 
vote, then the ballot should be given only to men within 
the fighting age,—namely, from 18 to 40 or 45 years. 
This would deprive us of the wise counsels of the men 
over 45 years of age, a deprivation which we could ill 
afford. 

The idea that the ballot cannot be given to women, 
because they are not fighters, is a survival of feudalism, 
of a military age and cast of thought. But in feudal 
times, the right to hold property also depended upon the 
ability to fight for it. The feudal lords held their estates 
directly from the king, and in lieu of rent, they did 
military service. They agreed to provide their royal 
master with a certain number of fighting men in time of 
war, each lord appearing at the head of his little army, 
unless disabled by age or infirmity. But in order to pro- 
vide the required quota of soldiers, each earl or baron 
called upon those next beneath him in rank, who held 
their lands from him and in their turn raised a band of 
fighting men. In a word, the title to real estate was 
given to him who could fight in his own person, and in 
those of his followers. Yet even in tlese days, women 
sometimes held lands and were allowed tosend substitutes. 

If anyone now should attempt to say that women 
could not hold property, because they could not fight, 
nor bring a band of fighting followers into the field, 
everyone would say ‘‘ What antiquated rubbish is this ? 
Everyone’s property is defended by the police, and in 
case of need by the army.’’ And yet those who pride 
themselves upon their logic, solemnly tell us that women 
must not vote, because the vote, in a by-gone military 
age, depended upon the ability to fight ! 

So slowly, and so hard do old ideals, that have long 
ago lost their force and meaning, die out of the thoughts 
of man ! FLORENCE Howe HALL. 


Lorp WOLSELEY AND Peace.—The attention of peace 
people in England has been attracted to a declaration by 
General Lord Wolseley, the Commander in-Chief of the 
English armies. He refuses even to believe in the possi- 
bility of universal Peace at any time, however remote. 
‘«Gentlemen,’’ he is reported as saying, ‘‘ I do not be- 
lieve in universal Peace. There never was a time when 
Peace lasted for long ; and the man who believes the time 
will come when there will be no more wars, I believe that 
man to be a dangerous dreamer of dreams, and certainly 
dangerous in any public position. I hope that no man 
who believes that may ever be in any high position in 
England.’’ It is tolerably certain, remarks an English 
journal, that as long as we have men in leading public 
positions who believe that war is a necessity for all time, 
we shall not make much progress towards Peace. 











Gducational Department. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


THERE is hardly a more important question before educators of to-day | 


than Manual Training—(a) its organic connection with mental devel- 
opment, and (6) its time, place, and direction in schools; and per- 
haps it is safe to say that Friends are not, as a body, sufficiently alive 
to its importance in education. It has not lacked advocates in the 
past, and it is not without some to-day; but they are not a controlling 
force among those who mold the opinions of our people and fix the 
courses of study in our schools. And yet it is, after all, not very 
strange thatthe manual training idea has not taken a very strong hold 
of us, for unless we can see the advantages of it, and be shown how it 
can be introduced we should take hold of it carefully. 

Manual training has been slowly but surely asserting its claims toa 
place in our educational schemes and working its way into our schools, 
until to day it is generally recognized by educators as a legitimate part 
of school work; and nothing in the uncertain future is more certain 
than that it will become a permanent factor in all our courses of in- 
struction, and take its place as an organic part of school life. Its edu- 
cational value is becoming more and more clearly seen ; its function 
more and more distinctly defined; and its direction more and more 
definitely marked out. Its advantages have been variously set forth 
from time to time, and there seems to be no disposition on the part of 
the well-informed to deny the general substantiality of them. The 
strongest arguments, perhaps, from a purely educational point of view, 
have, however, been the most overlooked and the least insisted upon, 
if, indeed, they have not been entirely ignored by the most of those 
who have written upon the subject ; these are found in the close rela- 
tion that is observed to exist between the functioning of the brain and 
muscular movement. To get the best results from our educational 
efforts muscular movements must, however, be directed with an intelli- 
gent purpose. 

The kindergarten is a well organized system, and it provides an 
emphatic manual training course for the little ones. It may not be 
perfect, but it is organic, and has life, and we may safely rely upon its 
enthusiastic devotees to improve it, unless they should fall into the 
error that Froebel would never have committed. 

The real manual training school is of the grade of the high 
school, and is not intended at all for boys and girls till they have 
reached the high school age. Dr. Woodward,of Washington University, 
St. Louis, says: ‘“* No manual training school that I know of ad- 
mits pupils till they are thirteen or fourteen years old.” Of the ex- 
cellent work done in the regular manual training school it is not the 
purpose of this article to speak, good, though, as the manual training 
work is in them, it will doubtless be imprcved. 

It is rather remarkable that we get our manual training schools 
from Russia. Sweden offers us Sloyd schools, and in some places we 
are accepting them ; but it is, perhaps, safe to predict that the new 
manual training will be neither Swedish nor Russian, nor strictly 
speaking a modification of either, but most likely an intelligent com- 
bination of the matter and spirit of both. 

But the work that has been well begun in the Kindergarten is not 


properly carried on in the intermediate schools, and until it can be taken | 
Itis | 


up again in the right manner in the manual training high school. 
during this interval between the years of eight and fourteen that the motor 
areas of the brain develop and function; and it is during this ‘‘ nas- 
cent period,” as it may be called, in which “ growth and function go 
hand in hand,” as says Dr. J. Crichton Browne, that the school must 
make provision for training on the motor side, if it is to be provided 
for at school at all. The average age at which our boys and girls 
leave the public school is said to be thirteen years; and but a small 
percentage reach the high school. If the masses are to receive the 
benefits of this kind of training, it must be provided for in schools 
below the high school. 
sults, even if the high school could be reached ; ‘‘ for,” as Dr. 
Browne further says, ‘‘ the hand-controlling centre, if not exercised at 
its nascent period can never afterwards attain to its highest cunning.” 

From these last considerations it can be easily understood why it 
was said in the report of the American Manual Training Association in 
last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL that ‘‘ Perhaps the most 
important subject discussed was the report of the committee upon a 
caurse of study in manual training for all grades above the kindergar- 
ten and below the high school.”’ For, as was said there: 
period covers the school life of a large percentage of our boys and 
girls, and if they are to receive the many benefits that are to be de- 


rived from manual training, provision must be made that they may re- 
ceive it in these schools.” 


It would be too late, too, for the best re-- 
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| institution. 
‘this | 


The knid of manual training suitable for at least a portion of this | 


period in Friends’ schools, it will be the purpose of another article to | of subjects of interest to teachers. 


show. 


es i 






GENIUS AND DEGENERATION.—One of the most interesting courses 
of lectures to be heard at the summer meeting of the Society for Uni- 
versity Extension, now in session at the University of Pennsylvania 





buildings, is that of Prof. Lightner Witmer on Psychology in its physi- © 





| ological and pedagogical aspects. A recent lecture (the 11th inst.) 


discussed the opinion of Lombroso and Nordau that genius is a mark of 
physical and mental degeneration. Prof. Witmer, on the contrary, 
holds that “we must regard many forms of genius as real signs of 
progress, pointing out the way that the rest of the race will follow; ” 
nevertheless, ‘‘ the study of the life history of many great men reveals 
so many cases of mental and moral abnormality that we are compelled 
to believe that some men of genius, at least, over-developed upon their 
intellectual or zesthetic side, are either undeveloped or degenerate on 
the moral and physical side. The poets, Edgar Allen Poe and his 
French analogue, Baudelaire, and many other acknowledged men of 
genius, were typical, moral and physical degenerates.” 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—The New England Journal of Educa- 
tion describes the different ways in which teachers’ institutes are or- 
ganized in the different States. ‘‘ New York,” it says, *‘is the best 
illustration of a system of State institutes. She has a corps of well- 
paid State institute conductors, who hold meetings of a week’s dura- 
tion in various districts apportioned for that purpose. Teachers are 
required to attend. New Jersey has a species of State institutes, al- 
though they are held by counties, and there are no official conductors. 
The State, however, pays the expenses. Massachusetts has State in- 
stitutes, sessions for a single day, or, at most, for two days, conducted 
by one of the agents of the State Board of Education, who is assisted 
by normal school teachers. These are almost entirely methods insti- 
tutes. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut have in- 
stitutes of the same general character as those of Massachusetts. 

** The official county institute is at its best in Pennsylvania, where 
each county has an assemblage of all the teachers for a week’s ses- 
sion, and it looks over the entire country in search of instructors and 
lecturers. California, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Oregon, Washington, and other States approach very closely to the 
plan of Pennsylvania. 

‘* Ohio is the best illustration of the voluntary system. In Ohio, 
the teachers receive no pay, and attendance is not required. They are 
county gatherings, but there is no superintendent or official board. 
The teachers organize themselves, choose their own committee, which 
secures its own talent, and conducts the session in its own way.’’ 





Dr. De GARMO, VICE-PRESIDENT.—At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Council, at Buffalo, on the 7th instant, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; Vice-President, Dr. Charles De Garmo, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore ; Secretary, Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland ; 
Executive Committee, H. S. Tarbell, J. M. Greenwood, W. E. 
Sheldon, and W. W. King. 





A CHESTER CouNnTY SCHOOL, 1849.—The following is an adver- 
tisement of a boarding-school at London Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
in 1849, taken from the advertising pages of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

‘* London Grove Boarding School, for Young Men and Boys.— 
This Institution will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of 
Eleventh month next.. The course of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. Terms for Boarding, Washing, etc., for five months, 
(or twenty weeks) Fifty Dollars. For references and further particu- 
lars, address the Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

‘* Ninth month 15, 1849. BENJAMIN SWAYNE.” 





Lonpon Grove, Pa.—The Friends’ Elementary and High School 
at London Grove will open Ninth month 16, under charge of the same 
efficient teachers as for some time past, Jane P. Rushmore, of Oak 
Hill, N. Y., and Mary W. Pyle, of Leonard, Pa. The healthful 


| location, well-qualified teachers, the liberal supply of school apparatus 


for scientific illustrations and lectures on scientific subjects and others 
of general interest, are features worthy of the consideration of the 
patrons of this school. The course of study outlined will equip pupils 
for business or for entering college. This school was established in 
1867, and has done good and thorough work. 





At the last Commencement of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 

College, a portrait of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes was presented to the 

Dr. Burrowes was the organizer of the free school system 

of the State, the author of the law establishing State normal schools, 
and was President of the State College at his death in 1871. 





Notes.—The forty-first annual session of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
Pa., on the 14th, 15th, and 16th insts. The program presents a variety 


CERTAIN scientists say that Mars is like Holland. Its inhabitants 


appear to have drained the whole of the surface as a measure of pro- 
| tection against encroaching waters, which threaten an invasion when 
summer's heat melts the polar ice and snow. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


From the volume of Poems, just issued, by Howard J. Truman, of 
Philadelphia. 
I SOMETIMES think, as night draws on, 
Of that long sleep, perchance the best, 
With every pulse-beat hushed and stilled, 
And every nerve at rest. 


To sleep, and in that sleep to dream ? 
Nay, dream, at least, it cannot be. 
Or else the void of endless rest, 
Or immortality. 


Which shall it be? I cannot know, 
How can I hope to know what Thou, 
O Infinite Mystery of Life, 
Hast hid from man till now ? 


I cannot know! The solemn depths 

Of Source and Sequence fold their wings, 
Like guardian angels, o’er the gates 

Of past and future things. 


And all the voices that of old 
Were spoken by the would-be wise, 
Borne to me o’er the wreck of years, 
Sound but as children’s cries. 


The outcry of the ungrown soul, 
The longing to make rich and clear 

That half-formed life which scarce dare hope 
To reach its manhood here. 


It well may be that I am blind, 

That these had fuller sight than mine ; 
But this I know,—all life is now 

The Infinite and Divine. 


I must not question how that Life 
Shall use my atoms for its end; 

I may but strive to do the work 
Its present purpose sends. 


How can I doubt that Perfect Law, 
By which the universe is planned, 

Has full resource to use my part 
And mould me to its hand ? 


And I will trust, through light and gloom, 
The purpose that I may not know ; 

I will believe that this is good, 
Because the rest is so. 


If it be best that I should live 
Beyond the space of life we see, 

An Infinite Life can surely give 
Such immortality. 


Or if by rest the world’s great Life 
Its perfect harvest best may reap, 

An Infinite Love, I know can give 
To his beloved sleep. 


DANDELION DOWN. 


A MIST of silver spun like finest floss 

Drifts on the wings of the capricious wind 

Among the alders, by the mossy wall 

It lingers in a listless pensive dream, 

Then through the clearing and the nestling wood 

It moves upon its airy pilgrimage, 

And then it crumbles into thinnest air, 

And of the playful wind becomes a part 

Until it disappears, we know not where. 

Next year we'll learn where it has wandered to, 

For all the sward where it so softly falls 

Will glimmer in a wealth of fairy gold. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


Ir is good to believe that God is our goal, that benefi- 
cent service is the bread of life to our souls; for, if this 
be true, there is a place for every one of us from the least 


to the greatest,—no one need fall out of the race. If 
this be true, we may find in beneficent service the stand- 
ard by which to measure the value of life.—Z/zadeth 
Powell Bond. 
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THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT PHCENIX. 


A Friend has sent us an interesting account of this school written 
for the New York Times of Seventh month 4. We give here some 
extracts from it that will be gratifying to our readers. 


THE largest Indian School in the Southwest, and the 
second largest in the Union, is that in the Salt River Val- 
ley, near Phoenix, Arizona. It is unique in several re- 
spects. It is patronized by the Apaches, the Pimas, and 
the Maricopahs, who have until the past two years been 
the most lawless, intractable, and savage tribes Uncle Sam 
has had to deal with. It teaches the red-skinned boys 
and girls, not only from primers and charts, but it has 
classes in practical farming, lessons in the proper mode of 
irrigating land, and the most fruitful crops that the 
Arizona soil will produce. It is situated in the heart ot 
the Indian country, and its teachers go out of their class 
rooms and shops into the wigwams and wickiups huts of 
the braves and squaws, and teach lessons of thrift and the 
absurdity of witchcraft and superstition. Its teachers con- 
stantly cultivate by deeds of charity in times of illness 
and sympathy in hours of distress a feeling of friendship 
between the obdurate and barbarous old men and women 
of the tribes in Central Arizona, that (so eminent author- 
ity as General Nelson A. Miles is quoted) not only at- 
tracts pupils to the school, but makes the necessity of 
military garrisons in Arizona less and less each year. 

The Indian school is under the charge of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and, next to that at Hampton, is 
the largest in the Union. It has been three times en- 
larged in the past five years, and more buildings will soon 
be necessary because of the number of little Indians that 
have been brought there by their parents for instruction in 
the last year. ‘The Pimas are the principal patrons of the 
institution, and the Maricopahs next. The former num- 
ber 166 and the latter 48. The Apaches, whom the In- 
dian agents and teachers have always found the most re- 
bellious at tutorship by the whites, have in the last few 
months shown unusual zeal for education and civilization. 
They now have twenty-seven boys in the Phcenix school, 
and would have twice that number if there were accom- 
modations for them. ra 

The Indian school at Phcenix is built of brick and 
iron. There are 160 acres of land about the building, all 
under cultivation—crops of grapes, alfalfa, peaches, 
prunes, apricots, melons, corn, and garden vegetables. 
All the farm work is done by the Indian boys, under the 
supervision of half a dozen white instructors. The fences 
are kept up, the wooden irrigation ditches mended, and 
the outbuildings and the wagons are repaired by a corps 
of Indian boy carpenters and woodworkers, the youngest 
of whom is twenty-two years old. The vineyards are al- 
ready planted, the alfalfa is beautifully green at the pres- 
ent time, and over it grazes a herd of blooded stock, both 
horses and cattle. All the farm work, tending the stock, 
irrigating, etc., is done by the students. 

The fifty-seven Pima and Apachee girls in the school 
under the supervision of the matron, learn to cook, wash, 
sew, and perform all other household duties, in addition 
to their study of the English language. The superintend- 
ent of the school finds the Indian girls less tractable to 
book learning than the boys, but they have a zeal for 
neatness in sewing and knitting that is astonishing. Very 
few of the girls have any taste for arithmetic and the 
forms of language, but they love to execute brightly 
colored maps and to draw. They are always much more 
reserved and diffident than their red-skinned brothers. 
The boys are handsome fellows, from fourteen to twenty- 
one years of age, and during certain hours of the day 
they are compelled to attend to the duties of the farm. 
They do not do this reluctantly, as one might suppose, 





vidal 
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but with good will wt an apparent anxiety to in. 
They are dressed in uniform, their hair kept closely 
trimrhed, and they show their appreciation of the change 
from almost absolute nudity by keeping their shoes pol- 
ished and their clothes nicely brushed. In the classroom 
they -excel in arithmetic and spelling, and any exercise 
that brings the blackboards into use wins their attention. 
Strange as it may appear, they have not the least liking 
for exercising in the gymnasium, but in out-of-door sports, 
such as running races, leaping, and vaulting, they are 
very proficient. 

One of the advantages of the Phcenix school is the 
climate. The pupils are accustomed to it, whereas if 
they are sent way to the north they easily fall victims to 
the cold, and a majority of them die. This has always 
been an objection the Indians of the Southwest have 


made to having their youth go to Hampton and toschools | 


in the Indian Territory. Another advantage here is that 
the boys and girls are in close proximity to their relatives 
and friends, and are allowed to visit back and forth, 
which could not be the case in a foreign school. This is 


of double advantage, for the educated children, visiting | 


their parents, brothers, and sisters, tend to raise them in 
the plane of civilization, and the change on the reserva- 
tion during the last year is marked. The boys are al- 


lowed to go home two weeks in the summer, and several | 
When | . . . . . . 

| the divisions of the English literature of our time, 
but they never fail to return wearing better, or at least | 


are allowed to go and assist in planting the crops. 
they leave the school they are given their Indian clothes, 


more expensive clothing than the school furnishes them. 


wages to spend as they please. They usually invest them 
in clothing, and some of them have expensive suits. 


They do their work well, and their labor is preferred to | 
When they are out working this | 


that of the Mexicans. 
way they not only earn the wages, but they learn the 
responsibility of depending upon themselves. 


Maricopahs were allowed to come in from the reservation 


and gather quantities of alfalfa seed, with the intention | 


of planting it on their own land this season. These sav- 
ages, who were said by many good people a decade ago 


to be utterly intractible to civilization and peace with | 


white men, have even now to buy a mower and reaper 
like the one at the school and to use it as community 
property. For ages past the Pimas have harvested their 
wheat and barley by picking the heads one at a time and 
rubbing the grain out with their hands. Of course one 


machine would not go very far among 5,500 Indians, but | 


it is a step in the right direction and shows the influence 
their civilized children are a nang over them. 


Honor AND Raseinscillease and honors are two 
very different things. A man who is loaded with honors 
may be destitute of honor, and a man who is the soul of 
honor may be lacking in honors. Honor is an element 
of character. Honors are dependent on reputation. 
Character is what a man is. 
think of a man. 
right whether he gains or loses by it. 
have honors unless others think he is entitled to them. 
More than once a young student has won class honors, in 
a college contest for a prize in composition and rhetoric, 
by having an essay written for him, and has not had honor 
enough to confess that he was not entitled to the honors. 
It is always well to have honor. It is not always well to 
have honors. 
object in life. 
place in personal conduct.—Sunday School Times. 








| ** The Spy,’’ 
| win a wide popularity beyond the borders of our own 
| language. 
| but little older than the threescore years and ten allotted 


| as the span of a man’s natural life. 
Honors should never be counted the first | 


Honor should always be given the first | 


“AMERICAN LITERATURE.”’ 
Harper’s Weekly. 


As the language is a possession common to all tne Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, so also is the literature. A share 
in the fame of Chaucer and of Shakespeare, of Milton 
and of Dryden, is part of the inheritance of every one of 
us who has English for his mother-tongue, whatever his 
father-land. If there be anywhere a great poet or novelist 
or historian,it matters not where his birth or his residence, 
or what his nationality, if he makes use of the English 
language he is contributing to English literature. To 
distinguish the younger divisions of English literature 
from the older, we shall have to call that older division 
British, meaning thereby that portion of our common 
literature which is now produced by those who were left 
behind in the old home when the rest of the family went 
forth one by one to make their way in the world. Thus 
English literature, which was one and undivided till the 


| end of the eighteenth century, has now in the nineteenth 


century two chief divisions—British and American, and 
it bids fair in the twentieth century to have three more— 
Canadian, Australian, and Indian. 

Some such distinction between the several existing di- 


| visions of the English literature of our own time is needful, 


and it will be found useful. Absurd and very misleading 
is the antithesis sometimes made between American lit- 
erature and English, since the American is but one of 
Not 
long ago a pupil of one of the best private schools in New 


| York maintained that American literature was just as 

At times the Indian boys are allowed to work on the | 
fruit farms adjoining the school, and they are given their > , " 
| of course, internally on a wholly different scale. 


important as English literature, producing in proof two 
companion manuals, of the same size externally, although, 
Such a 


lack of proportion in the treatment of different parts of 


the literature of the English language is foolish and harm- 
ful. But a comparison of American literature with the 
merely British literature of to-day might be proper enough. 


, | What we need to grasp clearly is the fact that the stream 
Last fall and winter a number of the old Pimas and 


of English literature had only one channel until the end 
of the last century, and that in this century it has two 
channels. The new mouth that this massive current has 


| made for itself is America, and so we are compelled to 


call the old mouth British. 
Through which of these channels the fuller stream 


shall flow in the next century no man can foretell to-day. 
| It is a fact that the population of these United States is 


now nearly twice as large as the population of the British 
isles, and not inferior in ability or in energy. But it is a 
fact also that in America a smaller proportion of the ability 
and the energy of the people seems to be devoted to the 
cause of letters. In a new country life itself offers the 
widest opportunities, and literature here has keener rivals 
and more of them than it can have in a land which has 


| been cleared and tilled and tended since a time whereof 


the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. The 
earliest Americans had other duties than the writing of 
books ; they had to lay deep the broad foundations of this 


| mighty nation. It was more than two hundred years after 


, . | the establishment of the first trading post on the island of 
Reputation is what others | 


A man of honor will be right and do | 


A man cannot | win a wide popularity beyond the borders of our own coun- 


Manhattan before Washington Irving published the 
** Sketch Book,’’ the first work of American authorship to 


try—before Fenimore Cooper, a little later, published 


the first work of American authorship. to 


We may say that American literature is now 


Be the day ever so weary, or be the day. ever so long, 
At length it singeth to evensong.—£. B. Browning. 
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THE LAKE-DWELLERS OF IRELAND. 
London Chronicle. 
SLUMBERING beneath many a peaceful corn-field in Ireland 
are buried villages which once stood in the heart of the 
primeval British forest, engirdled by the waters of some 
stagnant, peaty lake. The Irish farmer of to-day turns 
up with his plow the wooden piles upon which these 
lake dwellings rested ; they are black with age, but you 
can yet trace the mortise holes which the ancient Celt 
made with his primitive flint chisel. 

The archeologist, sniffing such a find, brings along 
his navvies, with their spades, and presently the buried 
‘« crannog’’ is exposed to day-light. There is a circle in 
the stockade of piles, which kept the artificial islet to- 
gether. Inside are layers of cross beams, hurdle work, 
brushwork, clay, peat, and other matters, which formed 
the successive floors of the dwelling, continually re- 
newed, perhaps, as they slowly subsided into the peaty 
bottom of the lake. 

To-day the lake and its water are represented by a 
layer of peat, in which these relics lie well preserved, 
together with samples of the ancient Irishman’s knives, 
chisels, and axes—stone, bronze, or iron, according to 
the period of his civilization. The Irish ‘‘ crannog’’ 
was a modification of the lake dwelling of Central Europe. 

Upon the topic of the lake-dwelling ages—which 
were quite pre-historic ages, being practically the same as 
the ages of stone and bronze, Mr. Munro, the Secretary 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, is a profound au- 
thority, and a series of lectures recently given by him at 
the Royal Institution have been of considerable interest. 
In his final discourse Dr. Munro practically built up the 
ancient lake village, standing on its stilts above the 
waters of Lucerne or “ fair Zurich ’’ as if before our eyes. 

The people who thus elected to keep themselves aloof 
from their enemies were, according to Dr. Munro, pas- 
toral farmer immigrants from the far East of Europe. 
They were of a high degree of civilization, for, though 
their weapons and tools were but of stone or bronze, they 
could use them well. Altogether, so far as we can glean 
any idea of the life led by these pre-historic inhabitants 
of Central Europe, it must have been a fairly quiet and 
peaceful one, comparing very favorably with modern 
peasant life. The Lake Age came to an end when iron 
found its way into the hands of men—a revolution in its 
way, said Dr. Munro, far surpassing in its influence on 
human life any development that either steam or elec- 
tricity has brought about or is likely to do. 


Ivy on WaLLs.—A recent author shows that a preva- 
lent notion that the Japan ivy and similar plants which 
cling to the wall by rootlets make the walls damp is the 


reverse of the fact. Tons of water are evaporated daily 
from these leaves in the growing season—an amount 
which it is almost impossible they could draw from the 
earth through stems which at the ground are seldom 
thicker than one’s finger. The rootlets suck water from 
walls to help supply this waste ; besides this, they cool 
walls by their shade in summer. The action of the 
English ivy on ruins is referred to as practical proof of 
the drying character of these rootlets; the mortar is so 
hard and dry that it is difficult to demolish these old 
walls. If the branches are allowed to get into gutters or 
other water conduits, so as to choke the flow in heavy 
rains, it is said the walls may be rendered damp ; but not 
by the mere clinging to the walls of the plants themselves. 
—JILndependent. 

LEARN to say no, and it will be of more use to you 
than to be able to read Latin.— Spurgeon 


A 625-ACRE MAP. 


THE construction of a ground map of the United States 
on the Potomac flats in Washington, is proposed by 
Senator Cannon of Utah, and the matter has been put in 
the hands of a committee of the United Statés Senate 
to study the project. 

The idea is a practical one and not costly, while it 
will have a certain educational value and the charm of 
novelty. This ground map will be a miniature model of 
the United States made in perfect imitation of the country 
on ascale of one square yard to one square mile, and, 
reproducing in earth and various materials the topography, 
all the natural and artificial features of the surface from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, showing the geographical 
divisions, mountains, hills and valleys, forests, lakes and 
rivers, cities and towns. 

Such a map will need 625 acres, and it is found that 
the outline of the Potomac flats is remarkably like that 
of the country, small bodies of water, indeed, being so 
situated as to be readily transformed into a system of 
ponds in perfect imitation of the great lakes on our 
Northern boundary, while the waters of the Potomac 
river curve in such a way as to make the reproduction of 
the Gulf littorally easy. 

June 1 would probably be chosen as the best season of 
representation, and, the different parts of the country 
could be made to show their radical differences in climate 
and vegetation on a given date. The Mississippi river 
with its Missouri tributary would be 4,506 yards long 
and would average in width three feet. The cities would 
be made of glass, and at night would be illuminated by 
electricity. Driveways following great railroads, foot- 
walks around State boundaries, and observation towers 
would render it easy to move about. 

The plan, if carried out, will be the first of its kind 
in the world. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Or the Canadian elections, Young Friends’ Review, (published at 
Coldstream, Ontario), says: ‘‘ The recent general elections in Canada 
resulted in the defeat of the Conservative Government, which had 
been in power, with the exception of five years, since the Dominion 
was established in 1867, and in victory for the Liberal Party. Tem- 
perance people of Canada were made unusually interested in the 
election, from the fact that the leader of the Liberals, who will probably 
soon fill the Premier’s chair, had pledged himself, if he gained the 
elections, to submit the Temperance question to a vote of the people— 
a plebiscite—and also, if a reasonable majority of that vote were in 


favor of Prohibition, he would introduce legislation in accordance 
with the vote.” 


—Harold Frederic, in a dispatch from London to the New York 
Times, says: ‘‘ The success of the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill on the 
second reading in the House of Lords possesses only an abstract sport- 
ing interest. It cannot possibly get to a vote in the Commons, [before 
adjournment] even if the bishops do not succeed in drumming upa 
majority to kill it in the Lords on third reading. After reading care- 
fully all the speeches of its opponents, one’s mind remains quite blank 
as to why they really object to the change. ‘lhe nearest approach to a 
practical argument continues to be the old point that, if the prohibition 
is lifted, single women will come to live with their married sisters and 
poison them in order to secure the husbands for themselves. This 
theory, though stated now with less bluntness, is stiJl entertained, and 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury allows it to be understood that he 
holds it.”’ (It has since passed third reading in the House of Lords, 
by a good majority.) 

—William J. Bryan, the Chicago candidate for President, is a lawyer, 
at Lincoln, Neb. He was born in Salem, Illinois, in 1860, and was 
educated at the Illinois State College, at Jacksonville, where he gradu- 
ated, in 1880. His wife,to whom he was married in 1884, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, but never practiced. She is active in 
temperance work, and her husband, it is said, does not use liquor or 
tobacco. He is a member of the Presbyterian church. He served in 
Congress from 1891 to 1895. 


—A plague of caterpillars is one of the troubles of the dry season 
in England, especially in Surrey. 
—London has 40 restaurants:in which only vegetable food is served. 
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—Most medical men consider that a cold bath every morning is apt 
to do more harm than good to any but persons of a very vigorous con- 
stitution. The sensible thing to do is to see that the temperature of the 
water in cold weather is not lower than that of the air. A daily bath 
is most healthful, but it should not be so cold as to give a shock to the 
system. 

—The wife of Governor McKinley, the Republican candidate for 
President, was Miss Ida Saxton, before marriage. She was educated 
at Brooke Hall, Media, near this city, and for some time was a clerk in 
her father’s banking house at Canton, Ohio. The McKinleys had two 
children, but both died very young, and the mother has been an invalid, 
with nervous prostration, for many years. 

—The wife of W. E. Gladstone, writing to teacher of elocution, 
says: ‘* I trust that in all your efforts you will lay the foundation par- 
ticularly in careful and distinct articulation, However, I fear the 
English are behind all the nations of Europe. The Scotch and Irish 
are, I believe, somewhat better.’’ 

—A little boy in one of our country schools received his first day's 
instructions, and before night he had learded how to spell one word. 
“ Now,’’ said the teacher, “ you can tell your grandmother how to 
spell ‘ pig.’’’ ‘ My grandmother knows how to spell it,” indig- 
nantly replied the loyal little fellow. “She’s teached school.’’— 
Exchange. 

—The astonishing story is told that “a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who gave his fortune of $100,000 to charity, has just died in 
the Market Bosworth work-house. He had once been curate of the 
parish.’’ (Market Bosworth is in Leicestershire, near George Fox's 
birth place at Drayton.) 

— Probably the oddest journal in the world is a Spanish illustrated 
comic weekly, called La Zela Cortada (The Cut Cloth), which is 
printed on cloth the size of a handkerchief, and costs five cents a num- 
ber. After it has been read it is to be put into water, when the ink 
disappears, and leaves a handkerchief behind. Such a publication, 
one would think, must commend itself to readers of an economical 
turn of mind. 

—The Christian Guardian quiets the fears of an anxious corre- 
spondent by assuring her in an editorial note that it is right for minis- 


ters’ wives to ride bicycles, providing it is done at appropriate times | 


and with becoming modesty; a limitation worth noting by ladies who 
are not so fortunate as to be the wives of ministers. —Christian Register. 

—Experiments with plants tend to show that in clear weather the 
evaporation by night as compared to that which takes places in the day 
appears to be in the ratio of 1 to 5. , 

—That flowers are generally beneficial in a sick room, instead of 
harmful, as formerly supposed, is fully established according to many 
physicians. 

—A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whiskey, which retails 
for $16. Out of this the government gets $3, the railroads $1, the 
manufacturer $4, the vender $7, the farmer forty cents, and the 
drinker the delirium tremens, says a temperance journal, 


Mudge Patent Canner. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Democratic National Convention met at Chicago on the 6th inst., 
and adjourned on the 11th. United States Senator John W. Daniel, 
of Virginia, was chosen Temporary, and United States Senator White, 
of California, Permanent Chairman. The platform, adopted on the 
gth, by a vote of 628 to 301, declares for the free coinage of silver, 
as well as gold, independently of other nations, and proposes no 
change in the tariff, except for increasing revenue, until the money 
question is settled. Other ‘‘ planks’’ propose an amendment to the 
constitution, to permit an income tax ; favor arbitration in labor differ- 
ences; express sympathy for the Cubans; demand reduction in 
number of public officials, stricter control of railroads, etc. 





AN excursion train on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad, carry- 
ing 1,000 passengers, from Omaha, Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, was run into on the 11th inst. by a heavy freight train. Thirty- 
five persons were killed, and about twice that number injured. The 
engineer of the train is charged with forgetting a part of his orders. 


YELLOW fever is reported as raging in Cuba, particularly in 
Havana and the eastern end of the island. The city hospitals of Ha- 
vana contain, it is said, nearly 6,000 patients. The Spanish troops are 
great sufferers from the epidemic and the officers are preventing a panic 
among them only with the greatest difficulty. 


THE nomination for President was made on the roth, William J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, being chosen by more than two-thirds vote. 
Several ‘‘ gold "’ delegations, New York, and others, making in all 
about 160 out of 930 delegates declined to vote, on account of. their 
dissatisfaction with the silver plank. The candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent is Arthur Sewall, of Maine, and was chosen on the 11th, after 
which the Convention adjourned. 


A very large gathering of members of the Christian Endeavor 
organization began in Washington City last week, the first of the 
business sessions being held on the gth instant. The meetings are 
held in three large tents, calculated to hold 10,000 people each. It 
was announced that San Francisco had been selected as the next place 
of meeting. 


THE Japanese Minister at Washington is advised that according to 
| official returns collected up to the 22d of last month, the total loss of 
life caused by the tidal wave which swept the northeast coast of Japan 
| on the 15th of last month, was 26,899. The number of persons in- 
| jured was 5,793 and 5,920 houses were swept away. The loss of life 
and property was confined to the provinces of Aomori, Miyagi, and 
Iwati, the latter being the chief sufferer. The belief is prevalent 
that the tidal wave was caused by an earthquake in the sea off the 
northeast coast. 


CHOLERA continues in Egypt. Reports of one day (Seventh month 
8, given here as an example), showed 372 new cases, and 272 deaths. 
Cases are reported among the English troops in the expedition to the 
Soudan. A ‘‘ genuine case”’ was reported at Dantzig, (Prussia), on 
the 7th. 





The Quickest. Cheapest 
and Easiest Methoi of 
Canaging Fruits and Veg- 
etables. | 


NOTICES. 
*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for transportation may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Cold, Dry-Air 





John Faber Miller, yt ey 
ATTORNEY-aT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 
a@- Oniers by mail attended to promptly. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





are the Best. 


Articles will not taste 
of each other. 


( 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 
CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 








Popu lar Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





gtocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 


REFRIGERATORS | 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a session at 
| the meeting-house, Westbury, L. I., on Seventh- 
day, Seventh month 25, 1896, at 3 o’clock. 
CHARLOTTE M. WILLETs, Secretary. 


|  *,* We are advised that John G. Wooley, of 
| Chicago, is expected to visit the Friends’ meet- 
ing at Shrewsbury, N. J., on First-day, Seventh 
mouth 26, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
onan 
*,* Circular Meeting at Woodbury, N. J., 
| Seventh month Ig, at 10 a. m. 
} 
*,* Acknowledgments.—Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association : 

Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 

In Memory of Bessie N. Comly, 

Anna T, Jeanes, 





$ 5.00 
10.00 
20.00 


Previously acknowledged, 44.00 


Amount, $79.00 


For the Sanitarium : 
5 a. 


| 
| $35.00 
| 


$10.00 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 11, 1896. 


| 
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*,* A Temperance Conference under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, at 
Upper Springfield, near Wrightstown, N. J.,on 
First-day, Seventh month 26, 1896, at 3.30 
o'clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 

*,* Special Notice.—As it is desired to issue 
Friends’ Almanac by the middle of Eighth 
month, it is therefore important that all changes 
or corrections in time or place of holding meet- 
ings should be immediately forwarded to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting.— 
On account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, 
the date for the next quarterly meeting to be 
held at Third Haven, Easton, Md., has been 
postponed to the following week, that is, until 
Ninth month Ist to 3d, inclusive. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH: 

19. Saratoga. 
26. Westbury. 
Jos. T. McDowk LL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
second Second-day in the Eighth month. 


*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 


opened for the season, on and after Seventh | 


month 5, at 4 o’clock p. m. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown, Delaware Co., on First-day, 
Seventh month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject to be considered: Peace and Arbi- 
tration. 

The Philanthropic Committee, together with 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
will meet on the morning of Quarterly Meeting 
at Concord, at 9 o’clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


The Brilliant Beauty of new. 


Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy RO can produce easily 
and quickly, wit 


SILVER 


ELEC EI ICON 


POLISH 


A child can do it. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 


gold or silver without scratching. 
A penny proves it. 
Send tal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign I Painter, 
+ Thirteenth 


Office, 907 N 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, he Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
1195 sheadt fi ome Beat 
a Philedelph Penna. : 


RICHARDS, OMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


THE CARLETON, 
136 OCEAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Convenient to surf and hot baths, Penna. railroad 
station, and Friends’ Meeting. Rooms light and 
airy. Table, one of the best. Terms reasonable. 


The Ruscombe, 





ATLANTIC City, 
New JERSEY. 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. Emmor G. GRIFFITH. 
Sun Pariors. Miss Suge P. Baker. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Much Improved. Comfortably Heated. 
Newly Furnished. Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M.E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well M 





Open all the year. 





TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. 
Homelike. Open all the year. 
ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, ) Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 
’ 
Preston ~ Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 
Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 


Boarders V Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 26> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, eae 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the wr ay bo Friends in 
Great Britain oropiriteal Teate chiefi voted to the 
romulgation o tual 
7 Edited by W William Edward Tamer Birkenhead, 
"Payme nts direct. 
ce a 6a. (SI. 75) pei —, — free. Sub- 
scriptionsand ‘advertisements invi 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 

AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
lto 5p. m. 





Why LB 14% or 2 tons 
Potatoes. of steamed bone, or low- 
priced pnosphates, when 
_eeepmnee 1 1 - OB? 
Thomas & fon Company’s Potato Manure, costing 
about the same, will produce better results. and is 
more lasting for grass years after? You have less 
to haul from the station and less to put on. It isnot 
e antity you want, but quality. It is compounded 
rom the best materials for potato growing, and ex- 
ap has proved its superiority over fertilizers 
r grass five years after. Remember, not quantity, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 
ounces of silver. 


For Corn you want the Corn Ferti- 

Corn lizer, adapted specially for corn, 
. contsining the elements of plant 
—————=——————= food for this crop. Drillin witha 
wheat drill five hundred poun s to the acre, and 
at time of planting use one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds in hill or drill of a complete manure, 
such as our Tip-Top, Farmers’ Choice, or Normal, 
and with a fair season, you are sure of a good crop. 


l. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


Bone Fertilizers, 


2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 


a 


GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs, 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


Kid « » 


Gloves. 


We have been for 
tunate in sec: 4 
lot of Dressed 

Gloves, with five 





AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

‘The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL BAKING PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNvT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


- DANIEL GIBBONS, © 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
706 Hace Buroinc, 1328 Cxrestaut Sracer. 
Office Hours, 1 to 4 p.m 


A limited number of mortgages, upon improved 

perties only, in Seattle and King county, Wash- 

m, bearing 6 and 634 and in some Cases, 7 per 
eent. Telephone No. 25-18. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszru WEBSTER. wm. M. WEBSTER, 


President. 
CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES *x0 WARRANTS 
BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT. 


Tacoma ano Seartie Morrtcaces Coiecteo 
ano Propcaty Caren For. 
REFER TO 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
ane Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BanKiNe Bustxess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Beso lend nr, Hal ats manned ar eens rn eet ey sts 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller und Seanthen K. Taylor. Seorittaas M. Byrn. — 
Buscutive Commitiee : Wm. H. a ae tant Henry C. Matthews, » Georee B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


Mati. C. Fenton, Lewis A 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | i? A me D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T 7 U ST CO 5 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
. OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 
FRANCIS I. GOW. EN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes att DesreasLe Forms of Lire and ENDoOwMENT INSUBANOB 
at actual Net Cost. Itis Ponrgty Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Surpivus of over Tarez Miitions. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C. SI} as 
PEMBERTON HUTCHINSON, 


JOSIAH M. BACON 








THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Compene. issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company —— after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

- DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, § N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President. we R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and actuasy 


ASA 8. sho Meneger of insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant actuary, DAVID G. er. 


‘Favcetiiond Securities. 


Carefully Selected 
Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 


Make ‘Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 

sells for two cents more per pound. Send 

for circulars. Please mention this 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., 
Elgin, Il. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Somat attention Tights &e. Philcdel to'serving families. Office, 


ra CeEP EE t 3 L. JONES. 


CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYT : 
De oo cg Se aaa Rutland, Vt. 
| Omaha, Neb., 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





